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pet: TIMES 
is a living newspaper, alert to the affairs and opinions of 


the contemporary world. 


It reports the news at home and abroad, sifting facts from 


rumour and gossip and the vital from the merely 
trivial. 


Its leaders are independent, but that does not mean they do 


not express strong views. 


‘* The Times ”’ regards its highest duty to be that of being 
tireless in the search for truth. It believes that 


this is the only allegiance demanded of it by its 
readers. 
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the things they say! 


I don’t like ** Big Business” 
Why ? Just because it’s big — and successful ? 
No, because of the amount of economic power it wields. Take I.C.1., I fee 


there should be some control over their production, and over the way ther 





spend their profits — and over their prices, too. 
What would be gained by that ? 


Well, we could then be sure that I.C.I, was working for the common good. 





But I.C.I.’s prices are already remarkably low, all things considered. 
Most goods today cost more than three times as much as they did pre-war but, 
on average, I.C.I.’s prices have only about doubled during that period. 
Let’s forget I.C1.’s prices. We could step up their production. 
In the last nine years, I.C.I.’s manufacturing capacity has been doubled. 


All right, but what about the public getting a share of their profits ? 





That part of I.C.I.’s profits which it distributes as dividends is shared 
among 250,000 stockholders and over 80,000 I.C.I. employees — quite a fair number 
of British people. A great deal is ploughed back — into more production — 


which means more exports, more jobs, more wealth for the country. 











Ly Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 

















..:who me ? 


Yes, you on the ladder. Life seems pretty good 
now, doesn’t it? A new job, some responsibility, 
a decent salary now and perhaps a better one 
ahead. But, what do you really know about the 
big problems . . . the problems of your industry ? 
When it comes to the big issues are you the man 
who knows what he thinks, or just the man who 
knows what he heard someone else say ? 


You need THE FINANCIAL TIMES. Read its industrial 
news. Read the reports of the markets your firm 
sells in, the techniques your competitors use, the 
new products that could increase your productivity. 
Read the articles on economic and financial affairs. 
They will help you to develop a sounder business 
judgment . . . broaden your vision . . . prepare you for 
the new responsibilities you can see ahead of you. 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES provides all the facts a business 
man needs. Try reading it every day for a week. It’s 
the only way to keep up with the man who means 
business. 


Men who mean business read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
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Foreword 


HE PROUD POSITION HELD BY THE 
Japanese Imperial Army during the 
decade that preceded the attack on 

Pearl Harbour would be difficult to explain 
to a European critic whose travels had never 
taken him to Japan. With militarism of the 
Western type went a strain of Eastern 
mysticism, which gave the military virtues 
a moral and religious prestige. To besmirch 
the honour of the army was to offend against 
the Emperor in person; and, while the 
present writer was living in Tokyo, a some- 
what ludicrous incident became the subject 
of impassioned public controversy. Japanese 
burglars usually carried arms, and it was 
considered highly imprudent to resist them 
by a show of force, one of the writer’s 
friends going so far as to suggest that, if he 
surprised a midnight marauder, he should 
entertain him with conversation and pos- 
sibly offer him a cup of tea. A Japanese 
officer, whose home had been broken into, 
adopted this sagacious but ignoble course. 
He allowed himself to be disarmed and 


bound; and the question then arose whether 
he had dishonoured the army by showing a 
craven reluctance to draw his sword, or had 
given an example of exalted patriotism by 
refusing to risk his life except in the service 
of his sovereign, the Divine Emperor. Such 
was the prestige that attached to a military 
uniform. In the November issue of History 
Today, Mr. Richard Storry describes how, 
during February 1936, a group of Fascist 
officers, enraged by what they considered 
to be the discreditable pacifist policy of 
the Cabinet, attempted to wipe out the 
Emperor’s “ evil counsellors” and seize 
control of the Japanese capital. Their revolt 
was crushed; fascism “ from below ” was 
defeated; but, as a result of their action, 
“fascism from above” gained an even 
firmer and more malevolent grip of the 
Japanese Imperial government. The way 
was now clear for further aggression in China 
and for the preparation of a treacherous 
attack on the United States. 
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PERICLES c. 490-429 B.C. Athenian statesman and one of the greatest leaders, in times both of 
prosperity and adversity, that the world has known. The drawing is after a bust in the British Museum 


PAPER AND PACKAGING 
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Fascism in Japan 


THE ARMY MUTINY OF FEBRUARY 1936 
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THE EMPEROR with his staff leading a military procession 


The Mutiny was the climax of revolutionary nationalism in Japan. Its outcome 
meant action against China, and in the end led to Pearl Harbour 


By RICHARD STORRY 


startled by the news that part of the 
Japanese Army had mutinied and had 
seized important buildings in the centre of 
Tokyo, after having murdered several men in 
public life. When loyal troops were massed to 
suppress the rebellion, it seemed inevitable 
that severe fighting would break out. Yet 
within the space of four days the mutineers 
surrendered without bloodshed, and life in 
Tokyo returned to normal. 
The underlying cause of this remarkable 
outbreak was the rivalry that had developed 


QO: FEBRUARY 26TH, 1936, THE world was 


during the previous four years between two 
politically active factions in the Japanese Army. 
These were called the Kodo-ha and Toset-ha. 
Their mutual struggle was quite unknown to 
the mass of the Japanese people at the time; it 
was indeed hidden, to some extent, from the 
eyes of experienced foreign observers in Tokyo. 
Even today, after the publication of several 
memoirs and other works in Japanese dealing 
with the subject, the full story of what took 
place on February 26th, 1936, and of what lay 
behind the revolt, remains undisclosed. 

The Kodo-ha took its name from the concept 
































Exclusive News Agency 
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Popularizer of “* the Imperial Way ”’; GENERAL ARAKI, Minister of War in 1932-33, 
with a dummy fencing partner 


of Kodo, “ the Imperial Way,” popularized by 
the voluble General Sadao Araki while he was 
Minister of War in 1932 and 1933. Kodo is 
not easily explained. Its advocates often 
claimed that it was ineffable. But it may be 
summed up, rather inadequately perhaps, as 
the ideal of perfect loyalty and self-surrender 
to the Emperor. It was an ideal embracing the 
belief that if all political and economic power 
were placed in the Emperor’s hands every 
domestic and foreign difficulty would be over- 
come. The concept was in essence mystical; 
but it included, in so far as it had a practical 
application, a strong element of national 
socialism. This had been preached for some 
years by a former Black Dragon Society 


adventurer, Ikki Kita, who advocated the 
nationalization of land, of large manufacturing 
and mining industries, banks and shipping. 
Kita was at once anti-capitalist and pro- 
imperialist. A great admirer of the Imperial 
House and of the armed forces, he declared 
that Japan was “a proletarian among the 
nations,” and had therefore a natural right to 
share the resources held by such “ capitalists 
among the nations ” as Soviet Russia and the 
British Commonwealth. Kita, in other words, 
was Japan’s first Fascist. His doctrines became 
increasingly popular among junior army officers 
as the effects of the World Depression were felt 
in Japan. A high proportion of officers came 
from farming districts. They had first-hand 
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knowledge of the hardships that afflicted the 

ants from 1930 onwards. Besides the 
catastrophic fall of the market for raw silk, 
there was actual famine, in 1934, throughout 
almost all North-eastern Japan. 

In such circumstances there developed 
among the younger, and meagrely paid, officers 
of the army a good deal of radical, and even 
revolutionary, unrest. Agitation was never 
directed against the Monarchy. On the 
contrary, the Monarchy was regarded as the 
single hope for the future. In the eyes of young 
officers party politicians were corrupt and self- 
seeking, the great financial and commercial 
combines were avaricious and oppressive, the 
Emperor’s own Court advisers timid and weak. 
Even their own generals often seemed to be 
tainted by their association with the great 
capitalists and Diet politicians. On the other 
hand, the Left-Wing movement was condemned 
as being unpatriotic and pro-Soviet. Among 
the young army officers there grew up a 
demand for the introduction of Kita’s pro- 
gramme by the most expeditious means, that 
of a coup d’état. Naturally enough, senior 
officers were profoundly worried by the poli- 
tical unrest that disturbed the minds of so 
many of their juniors. But there were some 
generals who felt a measure of real sympathy 
with this unrest, and among them two were 
outstanding. They were Generals Araki and 
Mazaki. 

From the time of the successful seizure of 
Manchuria in the autumn of 1931 the Japanese 
Army played, both overtly and behind the 
scenes, an increasingly important part in the 
direction of every phase of national policy; 
and during the years 1932 and 1933, when 
Araki was Minister of War, the Kodo-ha was 
the dominant faction in the army. Its position 
was made all the stronger during this period 
by the appointment of Mazaki as Inspector- 
General of Military Education, one of the 
three chief posts in the army. 

The rival faction, the Tosei-ha, was equally 
determined to secure military control of 
national policy. But this faction contained 
senior officers, such as Ugaki and Sugiyama, 
who were prepared to co-operate with the 
great business houses and their affiliated poli- 
tical parties in the Diet. Tosei means “ control.” 
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The leaders of the Tosei-ha had a genuine 
horror of the radical ideas cherished by many 
of the junior officers, and they were eager to 
enforce discipline in the army, to control the 
restless junior ranks. The Tosei-ha had its own 
extremist fringe, including civilian adventurers 
such as Shumei Okawa; and its patriotism did 
not exclude the use of terrorist methods. But, 
broadly speaking, the Tosei-ha was more con- 
servative and cautious than the Kodo-ha. 

One of the issues dividing the two factions 
was the future direction of Japanese armed 
expansion abroad. The Tosei-ha favoured an 
advance South from Manchuria into China. 
The Kodo-ha openly advocated an advance in 
the other direction, from Manchuria into 
Siberia and the Maritime Province of which 
Vladivostock is the capital. During the heyday 
of this faction General Araki spoke constantly, 
in public as well as privately, of the great crisis 
(kiki) that must occur in 1935 or 1936, when 
Japan would be ready to fight the Soviet Union. 
Such talk alarmed many responsible people in 
Tokyo, notably Korekiyo Takahashi, Minister 
of Finance and a former Premier, who fought 
hard to check the rising military budgets. 

In 1934 it was apparent that the Kodo-ha 
was losing ground. Araki resigned at the 
beginning of the year and the Tosei-ha began 
to martial its forces for the removal of Mazaki 
from his position as Inspector-General. Finally, 
in July 1935, Mazaki, much against his will, 
was compelled to relinquish office. This had 
one dramatic consequence. On August 12th 
a lieutenant-colonel named Aizawa walked 
into the Ministry of War and killed with his 
sword Major-General Nagata, a very in- 
fluential figure in the Tosei-ha and a known 
enemy of Mazaki. 

Somewhat to his surprise Aizawa was 
arrested on the spot. He was confined to the 
quarters in Tokyo of the First Division, and 
there his court-martial was held. This was 
accorded considerable publicity in the press. 
There was much sympathy for the defendant, 
who gave a passionate dissertation on the 
sincerity and unselfishness of his motives. The 
Aizawa trial in fact became a sounding board 
for the views of the Kodo-ha. 

By the end of 1935 there were rumours in 
the capital that discontented officers of the 
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ADMIRAL OKADA, Prime Minister in 1936, who escaped 
assassination disguised as a mourner 
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Kodo-ha were plotting some kind of coup 
d’état. The rumours were well founded. For 
late in December some thirty army officers of 
junior rank met at a restaurant in the Shinjuku 
district of Tokyo to protest against the appoint- 
ment of Admiral Makoto Saito, an ex-Premier, 
as Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal—a position of 
great influence. For the Lord Keeper was the 
day-to-day adviser to the Emperor, in constant 
attendance and always present during audiences 
granted to Ministers of State and high officials. 
Saito was distrusted by the army, and by the 
Kodo-ha more especially, on the grounds of his 
alleged moderate and liberal sentiments. 

The meeting in Shinjuku was attended by 
Ikki Kita and by another civilian fanatic, Zei 
Nishida, a former army officer. The Minister 
of War, General Kawashima, heard of the 
meeting; at which, so it was said, plans were 
discussed for an armed insurrection. Kawa- 
shima seems to have made up his mind to order 
disciplinary action against the officers con- 
cerned. Even if no seditious talk had taken 
place at the meeting Kawashima would have 
had good grounds for taking action; for, by a 
Rescript of the Emperor Meiji, officers and 
men of the army and navy were expressly for- 
bidden to take any part in political activities. 
Yet nothing was done. 

In the following month, January 1936, a 
curious episode took place on the border of 
Manchuria and Siberia. A Japanese detach- 
ment of about a hundred officers and men 
crossed the frontier into Soviet territory. Four 
officers were killed. The rest were taken 
prisoner. To this day the circumstances of this 
affair remain obscure. All news of it was 
effectively concealed from the public at the 
time. It is quite possible, however, that the 
incident was planned to provoke hostilities with 
Russia, in accordance with the aims of the 
Kodo-ha. 

At about the same time the First Division 
in Tokyo had orders to prepare for a move to 
Manchuria within a matter of a few weeks. 
The authorities may well have felt that the 
sooner this Division was overseas the better, 
for in January the police arrested one of its 
officers on suspicion of planning the assassina- 


1 Saionji-Harada Memoirs, Part X, Chapter 193. 
? Ibid., Chapter 19§a. 
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tion of General Watanabe, Mazaki’s successor 
as Inspector-General. 

On February 20th there was a General 
Election, in which the Minseito—the rather 
more liberal of the two main political parties— 
defeated its chief rival, the Seiyukai. At the 
same time the Shakai Taishuto, “the Social 
Mass Party,” made striking gains, increasing 
its representation in the Lower House from 
3 to 18 members. Some Japanese have sug- 
gested that there was a connection between 
the success of the Shakai Taishuto at the polls, 
although it was still greatly inferior to that of 
the Minseito, and the outbreak of the mutiny 
six days later. The Shakai Taishuto favoured 
national socialism and to some extent their 
agitation expressed the discontent of farmers 
and soldiers alike. But there can be little doubt 
that it was the First Division’s imminent 
departure overseas that had a greater bearing 
on the date chosen for the rising. Ikki Kita, 
for example, declared that the outbreak was 
premature. 

When the mutiny occurred no officer above 
the rank of captain took part in it. But it is 
clear that the leaders of the mutinous detach- 
ments, such as Captains Nonaka and Ando, 
must have received encouragement of some 
kind, beforehand, from certain of their seniors. 
Names of generals mentioned in this connection 
included those of Mazaki, Yanagawa and 
Kobata. Yet it is on the whole improbable 
that Mazaki, or any other leader of the Kodo-ha, 
took the initiative in inciting the young officers 
of the First Division to armed revolt. The 
embers of insurrection were well alight. The 
real incendiaries were Ikki Kita, Zei Nishida 
and two cashiered officers, Muranaka and 
Isobe.? The last two were the go-betweens for 
funds reaching the mutineers. One ultra- 
nationalist Kansai businessman is said to have 
given them a very large sum of money. Another 
backer seems to have been the Seiyukai poli- 
tician and shipping magnate, Fusanosuke 
Kuhara. Some of the funds were the proceeds 
of virtual blackmail; and Seihin Ikeda, of the 
great Mitsui concern, appears to have given 

* Muranaka and Isobe were involved in an obscure 
conspiracy in November 1934, known as “ The 
Military Academy Affair.” “They were cashiered 


later, for writing a pamphlet criticizing senior 
Officers of the Tosei-ha. 


Murdered by 





the mutineers, 
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GENERAL WATANABE, 


Inspector-General of Military Education 



















































By courtesy of the Author 


Waiting for “‘ the light of the nation to shine forth”; rebel soldiers near the 
Sanno Hotel, Tokyo, February 26th, 1936 


money under duress. Evidently Kunishige 
Tanaka, a retired general, and Marquis 
Yoshichika Tokugawa were in touch with the 
conspirators ; for according to the Commandant 
of the Tokyo Kempei (Military Police) these 
two “ planned to visit the Emperor and report 
on matters when the insurgent group suc- 
ceeded.”* Perhaps they expected to step into 
the shoes of such senior Palace officials as the 
Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal and the Grand 
Chamberlain, who were marked for assassina- 
tion by the rebels. Later, during the summer 
of 1936, the Minister of War, General Terauchi, 
had this to say about the mutiny :— 


“It is very distressing. In connection with 
the February 26th Incident there are those who, 
although not directly involved, knew that plots 
were afoot and yet kept quiet. Some directly 


* Saionji-Harada Memoirs, Part X, Chapter 210. 
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incited the men to action; others saw this hap- 
pening and even then kept quiet. A really dis- 
graceful group of men were gathered together. 
And yet if all who were involved resigned it 
would be difficult to find men to take their places.””® 


Some time before 5 a.m. on February 26th, 
rather more than 1,400 troops of the Ist and 
3rd Infantry Regiments of the First Division 
left their barracks under the leadership of 
Captain Shiro Nonaka, a company commander 
in the 3rd Infantry Regiment. Nonaka’s own 
regimental cornmander tried in vain to persuade 
the men to return to their quarters. When he 
saw that he had failed he committed suicide. 
The mutineers were joined by about fifty men 
from the Guards Division. The whole force, 
of some 1,480 officers and men, represented 
about Io per cent of the strength of the Tokyo 


5 Ibid., Chapter 209. 
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Garrison, which consisted at that time of six 
infantry regiments—the four regiments of the 
Guards Division and two regiments of the 
First Division (two more regiments of this 
Division were stationed outside the city). 

There was a heavy snowfall that morning, 
as detachments of troops took possession of a 
group of buildings—the Ministry of War, the 
Sanno Hotel and the Metropolitan Police 
Headquarters — immediately west of the 
Imperial Palace. Simultaneously parties of 
mutineers went to the official residence of the 
Prime Minister, Admiral Keisuke Okada, and 
to the homes of the Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal (Admiral Saito), the Grand Chamberlain 
(Admiral Suzuki), the Minister of Finance 
(Korekiyo Takahashi) and the Inspector- 
General of Military Education (General 
Watanabe). Two parties made their way out 
of the city. One went to the villa by the sea, 
at Okitsu, of Prince Saionji, the last of the 
Genro (“‘ elder statesmen ”’); the other went to 
a small hotspring resort, Yugawara, where 
Count Makino, Admiral Saito’s predecessor as 
Lord Keeper, happened to be staying. 

Of these seven distinguished and, on the 
whole, elderly victims four survived. Taka- 
hashi, Saito and Watanabe were savagely 
murdered. Admiral Kantaro Suzuki, the 
Grand Chamberlain, was left for dead. It is 
said that Captain Teruzo Ando, in charge of 
the party that attacked the admiral’s home, 
was persuaded by Mrs. Suzuki to depart 
immediately after Admiral Suzuki fell. Suzuki 
made an almost miraculous recovery from 
serious injuries and lived to become the 
Japanese Premier at the time of the Surrender 
to the United States in 1945. Old Prince 
Saionji had warning in time, from the Shizuoka 
police who took him under their protection. 
Makino, another old man, probably owed his 
life to his granddaughter, Kazuko, now Mrs. 
Aso, the daughter of the post-war Prime 
Minister, Shigeru Yoshida. When the party 
of soldiers broke into the inn at which Count 
Makino was staying he and his grandchild, 
then aged about nineteen or twenty, made their 
escape into the grounds at the back. They were 
ascending a steep slope when they were dis- 
covered by the soldiers, and according to one 
account the girl spread her arms out in front 
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of her grandfather. The soldiers, moved by 
her courage, did not shoot.® 

But the most astonishing escape was that of 
the Prime Minister, Admiral Okada. His 
brother-in-law, Colonel Matsuo, greatly re- 
sembled him in appearance. In the confusion 
accompanying the attack on the official resid- 
ence—five police guards were killed defending 
the building—Colonel Matsuo deliberately 
exposed himself to the mutineers, who, 
mistaking him for the Premier, shot him down. 
Okada concealed himself in a cupboard and 
many hours later was able to walk out of the 
house disguised as one of the mourners follow- 
ing what was thought to be the body of the 
dead Premier. 

These acts of violence were accomplished 
by eight o’clock in the morning, by which time 
the city lay under a blanket of snow—circum- 
stances that exercised a peculiar appeal for 
Japanese nationalists of the extreme kind. 
For two famous acts of bloody revenge in the 
history of the city had taken place in a blinding 
snowstorm. 

The mutineers set up their headquarters in 
the Sanno Hotel and then waited for action 
on the part of those high officers, supposedly 
sympathetic with them, who would—as it was 
hoped—take over the reins of government. No 
cordon was placed round the Imperial Palace. 
For the mutineers had aimed their activities 
not against the sacred person of the Emperor 
but against his “ evil counsellors.” The pas- 
sivity of the mutineers, following the immediate 
seizure of their group of buildings and the 
attacks on Okada and the others, seems, on 
reflection, both striking and curious. Clearly 
they were waiting for others to move. A 
Japanese writer has explained the strangely 
naive attitude of the mutineers in this way :— 

“« The rebel officers did not go into action in 


order to establish any particular cabinet or system 
of government. (Their idea was) Only restore 


® Such is the account given by Grew in his Ten 
Years in Japan (pp. 157-8). Hugh Byas in 
Government by Assassination (pp. 121-2) gives a 
rather different version which indeed may be the 
true one—namely, that the slope of the hill up which 
Makino and his granddaughter were climbing was 
too steep for the use of a machine-gun, which had 
been brought into play. Byas says that a soldier 
fired a shot with his rifle and claimed he had killed 
Makino. 





imperial rule and let the light of the nation shine 

forth; then politics will be put right auto- 

matically.”’’ 

At this juncture the resolution shown by 
the Emperor proved to be decisive. The 
absence of Saito and Suzuki meant that action, 
in the early stages at least, depended largely 
on the Emperor’s personal initiative. “All 
action was taken” (says a contemporary ac- 
count) “on His Majesty’s own decision.”® 
The surviving members of the cabinet made 
the Palace their rendezvous. Members of the 
Imperial Family—including the Chiefs of the 
Army and Navy General Staffs—also gathered 
at the Palace. Senior army commanders 
present in Tokyo made the Karkosha, the 
Army Club, their headquarters. But at this 
crisis there was a moment, at the very outset, 


? Tatsuo Iwabuchi, The Genealogy of the Gunbatsu, 
Chuo Koron, July 1946. 
8 Saionji-Harada Memoirs, Part X, Chapter 196. 








A column of rebel troops marching to occupy the Parliament building 
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when every eye was turned to the Palace, 
awaiting a sign. 

The Emperor’s attitude was made clear at 
once. He had not the smallest sympathy with 
those who, professing great loyalty, had 
butchered old men in their homes. The 
Emperor referred to the disturbance as a 
mutiny. “ I will give you one hour,” he said to 
the Minister of War, “in which to suppress 
the rebels.” He declined to accept the resigna- 
tion of the cabinet. He would not consider the 
question of a new government until the rebels 
had been put down. His comment on the 
mutinous officers was direct and uncompromis- 
ing: “ Any soldier who moves Imperial troops 
without my orders is not my soldier, no matter 
what excuse he may have.’’® 

The navy from the first showed itself ready 
to take a hand in suppressing the mutiny, 


® Ibid. 
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Illustrated London News 
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Warned in time; PRINCE SAIONJI, last of the Elder Statesmen 


Admiral Osumi, the Navy Minister, went to the 
Palace, soon to be protected by loyal troops of 
the Guards Division, with an armed escort of 


bluejackets. The First Fleet was ordered to 
concentrate in Tokyo Bay, and ratings from 
the naval base at Yokosuka were brought into 
the Tokyo port area. 

At the same time army reinforcements were 
called for and most of these had reached Tokyo 
by the morning of the 27th. Martial Law was 
now proclaimed and a special Martial Law 
Headquarters was set up under Lieutenant- 
General Kashii. It was apparent that the 
rebels would have to surrender or be sup- 
pressed by force of arms. As time passed the 
Emperor became more impatient. ‘ Why are 
the rebels not suppressed by now ?” he kept 
asking the generals when they reported at the 
Palace. But the army commanders opposed 
hasty action. The 27th and 28th were days of 
parley with the rebels, whose leaders met three 
senior generals—Mazaki, Abe and Nishi—at 

20 Ibid. 


the official residence of the Minister of War. 
It is generally admitted that Mazaki was 
zealous in his efforts to persuade the mutinous 
officers to surrender. And later he could cite 
this, with some justification, as proof that he 
had never at any time countenanced the 
rebellion. 

On February 29th it looked as though 
fighting might start before evening, for early 
that morning Martial Law Headquarters issued 
a statement that it had been decided to secure 
“a settlement by military force.” A last- 
minute manoeuvre, however, was an appeal 
over the heads of the rebel officers to the rank 
and file. Lieutenant-General Kashii issued a 
special order saying that although the rebel 
non-commissioned officers and men might have 
acted from pure motives, in obedience to their 
superiors, they were now under orders from 
the Emperor to return to their barracks. A 
simple paraphrase of this order was mimeo- 
graphed, and copies were dropped on the rebels 

11 Martial Law H.Q. Bulletin No. 4. 















from aircraft; and an advertisement balloon, 
bearing the message on a streamer in large 
ideographs, was hoisted to a height at which it 
was visible to the mutineers. It was, perhaps, 
the last sentence of the message that was the 
most telling. It read: “ Your fathers, mothers, 
brothers and sisters are all weeping because 
you will become traitors.” The straightforward 
emotional appeal was effective. The rebel 
officers felt that the soldiers under their 
command, bivouacked in the snow round the 
Sanno Hotel, were “ kawaiso ” (“ to be pitied ”’) 
and they no longer felt able to hold them to an 
enterprise that had clearly failed. 

By midday on the 29th large numbers had 
surrendered, and indeed the surrender was 
completed by three o’clock that afternoon. 
Captain Nonaka shot himself, but Ando and 
the others gave themselves up. They had 
decided to stand their trial, in the confident 
expectation that they 
would have a chance, 
like Aizawa, of advo- 
cating the ideals of Kodo 
in a blaze of publicity. 
But they were to be 
disappointed. 

When the surrender 
had been completed, 
and the barriers of 
barbed wire taken down, 
General Kawashima, 
Minister of War, gave a 
statement to the press. 
In exceptionally strong 
words he spoke of the 
mutiny as having left 
“a blot on the divine 
reign ” of the Emperor. 
The statement indeed 
reflected the disgust felt 
by the Emperor, who 
was soon to issue a 
Rescript to the army 
condemning the mutiny 
in harsh terms. This 
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Rescript was not made public; it was not even 
conveyed to the higher ranks of the army, 
General Terauchi, Minister of War after the 
mutiny, put it in his drawer at the Ministry 
where it was found by his successor. Presum- 
ably it was too outspoken for publication. 

Within a few weeks Mazaki was under 
interrogation by the Kempe. He has always 
claimed that the mutiny was engineered, at 
least indirectly, by his enemies in the Tosei-ha 
to discredit him. At all events a case against 
him could not be proved; and in 1937, thanks 
to the intervention of Prince Konoye, he was 
released from custody. The rebel officers were 
tried and convicted in secret. Thirteen of them 
were condemned to death and were executed by 
firing squad on July 13th, six days after the 
execution of Aizawa. Ikki Kita, Zei Nishida 
and the two cashiered officers, Muranaka and 
Isobe, were also tried and condemned in secret; 
but they were not 
executed until Septem- 
ber 1937. 

The mutiny was the 
climax of revolutionary 
nationalism in modern 
Japan. / Thereafter the 
Tosei-ha was firmly in 
the saddle, consolidat- 
ing its position by using 
the threat of revolution- 
ary fascism “from 
below ” as a pretext for 
imposing what was in 
fact fascism “from 
above.” The triumph 
of the Tosei-ha meant 
that the next move on 
the continent would 
be against China, rather 
than Russia. This led 
in turn to deeper com- 
mitment and a further 
advance to the South 
and so, in the end, to 
Pearl Harbour. , 


An appeal to the rebels. 
The ideographs below the 
balloon read: “Do not 
resist the colours.” 
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1729-1797 
A PORTRAIT 
AND AN APPRAISAL 





By THOMAS H. D. MAHONEY 


A modern American scholar discusses the 
character, career and present-day 
importance of the great English 
political philosopher 


Photo: Picture Post Library 
** For Rhetoric he could not ope His mouth but out 
there flew a trope.” —_ speaking: caricature by 
Sayers 


HE MAIN BODY of the letters and papers “the first man everywhere.” It is, indeed, 

of Edmund Burke, which had long been _fitting that Burke should attract attention, since 

kept from scholars with few exceptions, | we live in a period when the lessons which 
is now available to them through the kindness his great mind taught have a particular per- 
of the late Earl Fitzwilliam who placed this _tinency. His battle against the ideology of the 
material on deposit in the Public Library of | French Revolution, for example, has a special 
the City of Sheffield. The release of these significance for the West in its struggle against 
papers a few years ago, combined with the _history’s latest revolutionary threat. It is good 
vogue enjoyed in the United States by evolu- to be reminded of the fundamental values of 
tionary conservatism, has revived American Western civilization as they were being chal- 
interest in Burke whom Dr. Johnson called —_lenged in Burke’s day and are now again in ours. 
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I 

Burke stood close to six feet and, except 
for a long nose, possessed good features. In 
his middle years he began to wear spectacles. 
They combined with his nose to provide a 
caricaturist’s delight. His expression, except 
when he was irritated, was a compound of 
sensitiveness and firmness. Fanny Burney 
once said of his irritability that it gave to his 
face the expression of a man about to defend 
himself from murderers. Sickly as a child, 
Burke overcame his early delicateness and 
generally enjoyed robust health until near the 
end of his life. Mentally, however, he was 
subject to periodic spells of depression which 
were often severe, but from all but one of 
which he emerged without serious damage. 
The death of his only son, Richard, in 1794 
left him melancholy for the remaining three 
years of his life. 

His was instinctively a kindly nature. His 
generosity to such disparate persons as the 
poet, Crabbe, the Armenian immigrant, Emin, 
the painter, Barry, and many others need not 
be recounted here. He was extremely hospitable 
to all kinds of people, but delighted most in 
the company of his family, relations, and 
intimate friends. A deeply devoted husband 
and a loving but over-fond father, Burke found 
relief in his home from the cares which habitu- 
ally beset him. Every care vanished once he 
entered under his own roof. 

Burke was a deeply religious man. In his 
youth he was fond of carrying on theological 
discussions with his Quaker friend Richard 
Shackleton. When only fifteen, he wrote 
Shackleton that he would not exclude from 
hope of eternal reward in heaven those who 
did not worship as he did. Tolerance was one 
of his greatest virtues, and he exercised it in 
the truest sense—he respected justice. A firm 
believer in man’s fall through Original Sin 
and his redemption by Christ’s sacrifice, 
Burke held that man could never improve 
himself by recourse to reason alone and never 
ceased to battle against the belief that mankind 
is born both naturally good and reasonable. 
Once in the House of Commons, Burke made 
the exaggerated statement that he had read 
all the theological publications on all sides 
written during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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centuries. He had concluded that such studies 
tended only to confuse—a none too startling 
finding—and so he had elected to remain in 
the Church of England.’ His strong feelings 
of patriotism influenced him, and he was 
struck forcibly by England’s attachment to a 
national religious establishment. He professed 
inability to see how in a Christian country 
the church and state could be anything but 
complementary parts of the same whole.” 

Generous, warm-hearted, deeply religious, 
and possessed of an unblemished private life, 
Burke was, of course, not proof against human 
failings. Among his defects were a violent 
temper, a want of prudence, intemperate and 
sometimes questionable language, faulty judg- 
ment, and inveterate impracticality. It was 
these flaws in his character which militated 
more than anything else against his ever being 
raised to ministerial rank, a status which his 
genius and his services patently seemed to 
deserve. 

Well aware of his liabilities, Burke once 
told the House that neither from rank, fortune, 
or ambition did he ever entertain the hope 
of a Cabinet seat. The foregoing together 
with his oft-quoted letter to the Duke of 
Richmond, November 17th, 1772," has subjected 


1 Parliamentary History, XXI (1780-81), 710. 

® The Speeches of the Right Honourable Edmund 
Burke in the House of Commons and in Westminster 
Hall (London, 1816), IV, 56. 

3 Parl. Hist., XXII (1781-82), 1228. 

4<* .. You people of great families and hereditary 
trusts and fortunes, are not like such as I am, who, 
whatever we may be, by the rapidity of our growth, 
and even by the fruit we bear, and flatter ourselves 
that, while we creep on the ground, we belly into 
melons that are exquisite for size and flavour, yet 
still are annual plants, that perish with our season 
and leave no sort of traces behind us. You, if you 
are what you ought to be, are in my eye the great 
oaks that shade a country, and perpetuate your 
benefits generation to generation.”” The Correspon- 
dence of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke: Between 
the Year 1744, and the Period of His Decease, in 1797; 
eds. Charles William, Earl Fitzwilliam and Lt.-Gen. 
Sir Richard Bourke (London, 1844), I, 381. p 

A less widely known example may be found in 
a letter from Burke to the Duke of Devonshire, 
March 11th, 1795. Referring to the House of Lords, 
Burke writes: “‘ In such company I do not know 
how I should intrude such a crawling existence on 
earth as I am...” Burke Papers, Sheffield, For 
permission to study these papers and to quote from 
them I gratefully acknowledge the courtesy of the 
Earl Fitzwilliam and his trustees of the Wentworth 
Woodhouse Estates Co. 
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Gregories, “‘ a prententious establishment”: Burke’s country-house, 
where he entertained a host of needy relations 


Burke to criticism as a sycophant and tuft- 
hunter. We need go no farther than Burke 
himself for an answer to this favourite jibe of 
the shallow-minded. In his masterful retort 
to the charges against his pension made by 
the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale, 
A Letter to a Noble Lord (1796), there is a 
passage which reviews his life: 


I was not like his Grace of Bedford, swaddled 
and rocked and dandled into a legislator: ‘‘ Nitor 
in adversum”’ is the motto for a man like me. 
I possessed not one of the qualities nor cultivated 
one of the arts that recommend men to the favor 
and protection of the great. I was not made for 
a minion or a tool. As little did I follow the trade 
of winning the hearts by imposing on the under- 
standings of the people. At every step of my 
progress in life, (for in every step was I traversed 
and opposed,) and at every turnpike I met, I 
was obliged to show my passport, and again and 
again to prove my sole title to the honor of 
being useful to my country, by a proof that I was 
not wholly unacquainted with its laws and the 
whole system of its interests both abroad and at 
home. Otherwise, no rank, no toleration even, 
for me. I had no arts but manly arts. On them 
I have stood, and, please God, in spite of the Duke 
of Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale, to the 
last gasp will I stand. 


In the House Burke’s violent temper often 
caused his friends to pull him down by the 
Coat-tails lest he transgress even the broad 
bounds of what was then acceptable. As he 
himself said: “ It is but too well known that 


I debate with great vehemence and asperity, 
and with little management of my adversaries— 
they deserve not much quarter and I give and 
receive but very little.” As he grew older, 
his temper became more ungovernable, and 
many of the younger Members delighted in 
baiting him before trooping noisily out of the 
chamber while he delivered one of his long 
orations. He became known as the Dinner 
Bell of the House. 

Although he was a skilled and seasoned 
debater, Burke was not a good speaker. He 
spoke with a pronounced Irish brogue and 
frequently employed awkward gestures which 


often seemed ludicrous. His flow of language 
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was so rapid, as one observer noted, that it 
was almost impossible to take him down, a 
fact which probably accounts for the injustice 
done to his speeches by Hansard. Burke’s 
speeches had a marked literary flavour and were 
designed largely to be read. They were im- 
pressive in their mastery of subject matter, 
seriousness, earnestness, sincerity, and in the 
depth and variety of allusions. But theirs was 
a message which was too rich for the ordinary 
listener. 
II 

Burke had a passion for privacy which 

bordered upon an obsession. This insistence 








“* Generous, warm-hearted, deeply religious.” 


upon secrecy caused his contemporaries, except 
for his close friends, to consider him as “a 
questionable figure.”® His intimates, several 
of whom may be numbered among the great 
names of England, loved and admired Burke. 
The members of the celebrated Literary Club 
founded by Dr. Johnson, of which Burke was 
an original member, felt that he had no 
superior in knowledge. Johnson himself not 
infrequently lauded Burke. For example: 
“Yes, Burke is an extraordinary man. His 
stream of mind is perpetual.” And again: 
“Yes, Sir, if a man were to go by chance at 
the same time with Burke under a shed to 
shun a shower, he would say—‘ This is an 
extraordinary man.’ If Burke should go into 


5 Thomas W. Copeland, Our Eminent Friend, 
Edmund Burke (New Haven, 1949), p. 38. 
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By courtesy of the Lord Bracken 


Portrait of BURKE by Romney 


a stable to have his horse dressed, the hostler 
would say—‘ we have had an extraordinary 
man here.’ ” 

Throughout his life Burke was the subject 
of numerous rumours. Among them are the 
following: that he was a prolific anonymous 
writer; that he was a secret Roman Catholic, 
and that he had once been a Jesuit trained at 
St. Omer; that he was the author of the 
“Junius ” letters; that he was a notorious 
stock speculator who took advantage of his 
official position; that he was a salaried servant 
of the Marquis of Rockingham; and that he 
was the editor of the Annual Register.® 


®In Professor Copeland’s excellent study, there 
is an essay, “‘ The Little Dogs and All,” which 
deals with these rumours and to which I am in- 
debted for this list. 














Let us examine these rumours seriatim. 
There is no doubt that Burke frequently used 
his pen anonymously in causes in which he 
sincerely believed, and that he did so because 
it was more expedient not to reveal his 
authorship. Actually, however, many of the 
pieces credited to him were the work of his 
brother Richard or of his “ kinsman” Will 
Burke. 

When Rockingham became Prime Minister 
on July 13th, 1765, one of his first acts was to 
make Burke his private secretary. Immediately, 
an attempt was made to ruin Burke. Rocking- 
ham was told by the Duke of Newcastle that 
he had reliable information that Burke was a 
secret Roman Catholic, therefore unfit to serve 
as the Prime Minister’s secretary. Burke 
acquitted himself so satisfactorily that the 
incident strengthened him in Rockingham’s 
esteem. Unfortunately, the charge was destined 
to be revived ad nauseam. Burke’s enemies 
never failed to insist that he was a former 
Jesuit.’ It was a favourite practice to caricature 
him in the black robes of a Jesuit with such 
labels as ““ Neddy St. Omers,” “‘ Old Honesty, 
the Jesuit,” “A Black Jesuit,” etc. Even a 
few weeks after his death a cartoon reading 
“A Blade in a Jesuit Rug” was circulated. 

We know beyond any doubt that Burke 
was not a Roman Catholic, but his family 
connections made him sympathetic to those 
of that persuasion and hence himself suspect. 
His mother and sister were lifelong Roman 
Catholics, and his wife was also a Catholic at 
the time of their marriage, although she 
subsequently conformed to the Church of 
England. Through his mother’s family, he 
had many Catholic relations. The warmth of 
his affection for thera caused his friend, the 
Earl of Charlemont, to observe that his mind 
had acquired “an almost constitutional bent 
toward the Popish party.”® 

So widely was it believed that Burke was 
“Junius” that even Johnson thought so. 


* E.g., The Public Advertiser, October 19th, 1770; 
Gentlemen’s Magazine, L (December, 1780), 619; 
The Daily Universal Register, January 22nd, 1785; 
and Morning Chronicle, March 11th, 1796. 

* Historical Manuscripts Commission, Twelfth 
Report, Appendix, Part X. The Manuscripts and 
Correspondence of James, First Earl of Charlemont 
(London, 1891), I, 149. 
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Burke’s personal denial satisfied Johnson and 
should satisfy us, since Burke had a religious 
regard for the truth. In the matter of his 
supposed speculations in stock, no one has to 
this day been able to prove anything to his 
dishonour.* Where he is open to legitimate 
criticism is in his intimate association with 
his brother and his “kinsman,” whose 
activities were far from blameless. As for his 
salary, we know that Rockingham did pay 
Burke a regular but nominal sum as manager 
of the Rockingham Whigs and that Fitzwilliam, 
Rockingham’s heir, and the Duke of Portland 
continued it. A letter from Burke to Fitz- 
william, November 21st, 1791, makes this 
clear.” 

Finally, it was true that he was the editor 
of the Annual Register.‘ No censure need be 
attached to Burke, since the knowledge that 
he acquired in performing this laborious task 
helped to make him the best informed man in 
Parliament and was put to the service of his 
country. Furthermore, the pittance that he 
received was welcome, so chronically desperate 
was the state of his finances. 

Being so much of a party man for most of 
his career, and so positive a person, Burke 
easily gave offence. His enemies were both 
real and numerous. More than a few of them 
regularly resorted to hiring professional agents 
to vilify him. This was not too difficult a task 
since he was open to attack on a number of 
grounds. These included: the purchase and 
retention of his expensive home, The Gregories 
at Beaconsfield; his poverty; his “ Irishness ”’; 
the fact that he was the head of the collective 
entity known disparagingly as “ the Burkes ”; 
his seeming inconsistency; his impracticality; 
his reputed madness; and his sympathy for 
Roman Catholicism. 


® Dixon Wecter, Edmund Burke and his Kinsmen: 
a Study of the Statesman’s Financial Integrity and 
Private Relationships (University of Colorado 
Studies, Boulder, 1939). 

1 Burke Papers, Sheffield. Sir Philip Magnus, 
Edmund Burke (London, 1939), pp. 343-49, first 
pointed this out. 

11 Cf. the articles on Burke’s connection with the 
Annual Register by Thomas W. Copeland, P.M.L.A., 
LIV (March 1939), 223-245 and LVII (June 1942), 
446-468. There is an original receipt signed by 
Burke for payment in full for the Annual Register 
of 1761 in the Pierpont Morgan Library, New York. 
It is for the sum of £50. 











So long as they both lived, William Burke 
(Edmund’s “kinsman” or “cousin,” but 
actually not a relation) and Richard Burke, Sr. 
(Edmund’s younger brother) shared a common 
purse with Burke and lived with him and his 
wife whenever their chequered careers per- 
mitted residence in England. Their activities 
were harmful to him since the public rightly 
refused to dissociate him from them. Hence, 
all three were considered in many quarters 
mere “Irish adventurers.” In later years, 
Burke’s son, Richard, Jr., whose talents fell 
far short of his father’s estimate, was also 
widely disliked. Then, there were Burke’s 
innumerable poor relations who frequently 
swarmed about Gregories. This treatment of 
them is a tribute to his loyalty and generosity, 
but it also reveals his blindness to the faults 
of those he loved. 

It was “the Burkes,” and not Edmund 
alone, who bought Gregories, and they did it 
at a time when their prospects were bright. 
This explains how it was possible for Edmund 
to head such a pretentious establishment. Its 
upkeep was another matter and was largely 
made possible by the beneficence of his friends. 
Even then, it was always touch and go, but 
somehow Burke survived each succeeding 
crisis, thanks to such friends as David Garrick, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Dr. Brocklesby— 
to cite but a few examples. Even more generous 
was Lord Rockingham, whose will cancelled 
debts of Burke’s estimated to have been around 
£30,000. His heir, Fitzwilliam, was also very 
munificent with Burke. 

Any man who served in public life as long 
as Burke was bound to lay himself open to 
charges of inconsistency. Lord Morley long 
ago clearly absolved him of the most famous 
example of his alleged inconsistency, his 
seemingly irreconcilable positions on the 
American and French Revolutions. Burke 
simply did not change his fundamental thought, 
which was based on a reverence for the con- 
tinuity of the state. The Americans, he 
maintained, were fighting for the preservation 
of the rights of Englishmen against an arbitrary 
government and were really not revolutionaries, 
whereas the French violently broke with their 
past. Of course, one can find inconsistencies 
in Burke, but they are largely accidental and 





not essential.'* A serious example is provided 
by his little remembered opposition to Pitt’s 
proposal of free trade for Ireland in 1785. 
Because of his extravagance in speech and 
action, it was easy to accuse Burke of madness, 
and there are instances when the idea was 
broached in the Commons.'* We have the 
authority of Burke’s friend, William Windham, 
for the statement that half the nation considered 
him an ingenious madman.'* And a later 
authority, Buckle, says flatly that Burke was 
demented during his last years,!° but this would 
seem easily refutable by the magnificent 
cogency of his Letter to a Noble Lord, composed 
almost at his very end, and by the testimony 
of such reliable witnesses as his intimates 
during those years, such persons as French 
Laurence and Dr. Walker King. It is un- 
deniably true that Burke entertained a morbid 
fear shortly before his death of being disinterred 
and dishonoured by the French, whom he 
expected to invade England. Yet at his death 
England’s fortunes were at such a low ebb that 
an invasion was far from an unreasonable expec- 
tation. The digging up of Burke’s remains 
in such an event was not an impossibility. 
High on any list of the varied qualities 
which distinguished Burke from the other 
political figures of the day was the breadth of 
his knowledge. He was “the readiest man 
upon all points perhaps in the whole House.”!® 
This vast fund of knowledge ripened into 
wisdom and was the fruit of his versatility. 


12 Alfred Cobban has shown in his incisive study, 
Edmund Burke and the Revolt Against the Eighteenth 
Century (London, 1929) that there is a philosophic 
inconsistency in Burke, but it is too involved to 
enter into here. 

13 On at least one occasion he was warned by the 
chair to restrain himself or risk imprisonment as a 
madman. Parl. Hist., XXVII, 1249. 

In the famous speech when he broke with Fox, 
May 6th, 1791, Burke said to the Speaker: “ I am 
not mad, most noble Festus, but speak the words 
of truth and soberness.” And later in the same 
speech, he quoted the words of King Lear: “. . . the 
little dogs and all Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart. 
See, they bark at me ! ” 

14 The Diary of the Right Hon. William Windham, 
ed. Mrs. Henry Baring (London, 1866), p. 213. 

15 Henry Thomas Buckle, History of Civilization 
in England (New York, 1858), II, 334 f. 

16 The Duke of Grafton to the Earl of Chatham, 
October 16th, 1766. Correspondence of William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, eds. William Stanhope Taylor 
7 Captain John Henry Pringle (London, 1839); 

> 10. 

















CHARLES WENTWORTH, Marquis of Rockingham (1730-1782). 
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On becoming 


Prime Minister, “‘ one of his first acts was to make Burke his private secretary ” 


As early in his career as his entrance into 
Parliament, he was already a literary figure, a 
philosopher, an historian, and a commentator 
on world affairs. And as an economist, Adam 
Smith paid him the singular compliment of 
saying that he was the only man he had ever 
met who had independently reached the same 
conclusions as himself. 

His love of humanity embraced a wide 
variety of peoples. A partial list would include: 
the “ undone millions ” of India; the persecuted 
Catholic majority of his native Ireland; the 
victims of slavery; the Jews; and the poor 
wretches caught in the toils of the Industrial 
Revolution. His tolerance, however, had limits. 
He opposed the Unitarians in 1792, because 
he felt that they were flirting with Jacobinism. 
That he did not oppose Dissent in itself is 
well known, as is manifest by his advocacy of 
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the cause of the Dissenters in 1773. Another 
limit to his toleration was his exclusion of 
atheists. He denounced atheism as contrary 
to reason, because “ man is by his constitution 
a religious animal.”'’? He also had a deep and 
abiding hatred for those “ miserable bigots ” 
whose dislike of religions other than their own 
was greater than their love of the “ substance 
of religion.”!® Religion was to him the founda- 
tion of civil society, the origin of all good and 
all solace.'® 

Few could match him in his defence of 
liberties. Liberty in the abstract was to him 
a metaphysical concept of little meaning. His 
idea of liberty was social freedom secured by 

17 Writings and Speeches of Edmund Burke 
(Beaconsfield edition. Boston, U.S.A., 1901), III, 
351 


18 Jbid., p. 429. 
19 Tbid., p. 350. 











restraint,” and it was with concrete liberties 
that he was concerned. He fought unsparingly 
for all the benefits that civil society should 
bestow upon man—the things which are man’s 
right. He is entitled to justice; to the acquisi- 
tions of his parents; to the protection and 
improvement of his children and their education, 
as well as his own; to consolation at death; 
to the possession of that which he can acquire 
without trespassing upon the rights of others; 
and to an equitable portion of that which 
society, with its great dexterity and power, can 
do for him.” 

In the courage of his convictions, in his 
prescience, his devotion to principle, in the 
grandeur and loftiness of his expression, in 
the copiousness of a mind filled with great 
truths, Burke had few peers. His greatness 
lay unquestionably in the way in which he 
reinspired politics with “a cosmic spirit,” 
unfailingly “‘ teaching men again the deeper 
realities of social life.” 


III 

One of Burke’s greatest contributions to 
English political thought lay in the realm of 
empire. His positions on the American Revolu- 
tion, Ireland, and India were all in advance 
of their time, and his principles have become 
rooted in today’s concepts of the Common- 
wealth of Nations. In the famous speech on 
Conciliation, known to every schoolboy, he 
‘remarked that “ Magnanimity in politics is not 
seldom the truest wisdom; and a great empire 
and little minds go ill together.” He, of course, 
went unheeded, and Britain blundered into 
fratricidal war with the Americans, a war that 
might have been avoided at the time had 
Burke been heard. His goal for Ireland was 
substantially Home Rule, a development most 
Irishmen were prepared to accept as late as 
the First World War. In India he taught the 
great lesson that the imperial power has 
distinct obligations and duties toward the 
governed, a fact which the peculators and 
spoliators had disregarded. He was “the 
first apostle and great upholder of integrity, 
mercy, and honour in the relation between his 


2° Correspondence, III, 106. 
21 Writings, III, 308 f. 
22 Cobban, op. cit., p. 96. 





countrymen and their humble dependents,” 

His other most notable achievement was his 
contribution of “the instinctive political 
empiricism ” which is characteristic of English- 
men. He it was who “ first gave shape and 
direction to what had formerly been little more 
than an inchoate mass of ideas, floating in the 
English mind.” Therein lies the explanation 
for his being the most quoted English statesman 
in history.* In Goldsmith’s Retaliation, the 


poet says of Burke: “Who, born for the 


universe, narrowed his mind, and to P 


gave up what was meant for Mankind.” Yet § 


one of Burke’s contributions to mankind, for 
good or ill, was the theory of the nation as a 
political body. He it was who first taught this 
view, but he added an important qualification; 
his concept was of the “ nation-state minus the 
idea of sovereignty.””° 

Unfortunately, he left no issue and founded 
no school of politics—unless the Lake Poets 
can be said to have constituted one. After 
the victorious end of the Napoleonic Wars, 
the Tories long worshipped the ideas of Pitt. 
Then came Disraeli to claim their allegiance, 
He was certainly indebted to Burke, even to 
the extent that he chose for his title (Beacons- 
field) the very name that Burke had chosen for 
himself before the death of his son put an end 
to his dream of a peerage. As for the Whigs, 
they had turned on Burke in his lifetime, and 
in death he would have been relegated to 
obloquy had they their way. Later Liberals, 
however, were patently beholden to him, and 
Gladstone in especial, who took up with regard 
to Ireland in 1885 Burke’s position of over a 
century earlier. 

If he failed to exercise a direct influence on 
the generations that immediately followed him, 
Burke has had his reward since. The political 
thought of all English-speaking peoples has 
been fertilized by him, and we can rightfully 
conclude with the words he used to the 
Electors of Bristol: “‘ Gentlemen, I have had 
my day... I can shut the book: I might wish 
to read a page or two more, but this is enough 
for my measure. I have not lived in vain.” 


23 John Morley, Burke (London and New York, 
1888), p. 197. 
*4 Magnus, Burke, p. 300. 
25 Cobban, op. cit., pp. 273-4. 
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The mountain-citadel of Machu Picchu, probably the last Inca stronghold: the Palace of the Three Winds 


The destruction of the Inca economy brought untold suffering to their former 
subjects ; and there were many Indian revolts, brutally crushed by 
the Spaniard, during the course of the next two centuries. 


By GEORGE WOODCOCK 


HE VAST ANDEAN TERRITORY of plateaux 
| high valleys which forms the physical 

core of Peru and Bolivia is a land of harsh 
beauty and climatic rigour, where human 
welfare is, at best, unpredictable. On its slopes, 
where red volcanic earth often contrasts with 
the green-yellow of the prevalent ichu grass, 
trees were almost unknown until the eucalyptus, 
which now gives grace to many a formerly 
shadeless valley, was introduced at the end of 
the last century. Even those domestic plants 
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which are native to the region, such as the 
potato, the oca tuber and the quinoa grain, are 
so often destroyed by frost and drought that in 
some districts a crop every other year is a fair 
average. For this reason famines and near- 
famines have occurred with relative frequency 
in the centuries since the Spanish conquest ; 
the most recent took place this year in the 
Altiplano around Lake Titicaca, and the fact 
that such extreme want should still be endemic 
in the Andean highlands is one measure of the 














From Frézier’s ‘* Relation du voyage de la Mer du Sud, aux cotes de Chily et du Peru” 


An indolent European traveller, 1716 


loss which the Indians of Peru have suffered 
from the destruction of the Inca economy four 
centuries ago. 

Today, when authoritarian societies are 
justly suspect, we inevitably criticize those 
rigidities of the Inca state which fascinated our 
ancestors. But even if we grant that the com- 
mon Indians before the Spanish conquest were 
merely serfs exploited for the benefit of the 
nobility and the glory of the Gods, the fact 
remains that the Incas made sure that their 
subjects had enough for at least a frugal sub- 
sistence, and also created an elaborate system of 
storehouses, aimed partly at combating the 
results of crop shortages. When the Spaniards 
came, not only was the exploitation of the 
Indians increased, but the Inca system of in- 
surance against crisis was allowed to decay, and 
no subsequent Peruvian or Bolivian govern- 
ment has been able to deal as adequately as that 
native dynasty with the chronic problems of the 
peasants of the Sierra. It is against this back- 
ground of the replacement of the Inca economy 
by a less responsible and, in practice, a more 
rapacious system that we must view the great 
movement of revolt which arose among the 
Indians of Peru and Bolivia during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century and which is 
generally associated with Tupac Amaru II, the 
last pretender to the Inca throne. 

The real name of Tupac Amaru was José 
Gabriel Condorcanqui. In 1780, when he 


began his rebellion, he was the Indian curaca of 
the Quechua town of Tungasaca, which lies to 
the south of Cuzco. He was a man of some 





education and wealth and, up to the time of his 
revolt, he seems to have enjoyed a reputation for 
loyalty, since the Spaniards had given him the 
colonial title of Marquis of Oropesa. The great 
traveller Alexander Humboldt, who visited the 
Cuzco region twenty years after the Indian 
rising, was told that the self-styled Tupac 
Amaru was not really a pure-blooded Indian 
but a mestizo, and that his true father was a 
Spanish friar. But this statement is as difficult 
to assess, for lack of supporting evidence, as 
Tupac Amaru’s own claim to have been 
descended from the last of the Inca rulers. 

In favour of this claim, it must be 
remembered that the Incas were polygamous 
and fertile and, since each ruler left enough 
children to start a separate clan of noblemen in 
Cuzco, it is quite possible that a family of 
chieftains like the Condorcanquis, who had 
ruled for generations near Cuzco, may have had 
their share of royal blood. But Tupac Amaru’s 
pretensions are significant, less for the fragment 
of truth they may contain than for the fact that 
they fit into the pattern by which all Indian 
revolts against the Spanish rulers tended to 
become associated in some way with the Inca 
tradition. 

This was due partly to a nostalgic longing 
for a past order which became idealized in 
Indian memory as Spanish rule grew progres- 
sively more onerous. It was also due to the fact 
that among tribes as divided in language and 
character as the Quechuas and the Aymaras, 
the sole unifying myth was that of the Inca 
empire which, in the short century of its zenith, 

















had brought all the Andean Indians together 
under its aegis. But there was a more concrete 
reason for revolt against the Spaniards, 
associated with the Inca past ; it was the fact 
that, during the sixteenth century, the members 
of the native dynasty were the earliest Indians 
to lead a rebellion against the invaders. 

When Francisco Pizarro conquered Peru, 
his first plan was not to destroy the Inca 
monarchy but to use it as a puppet régime in 
order to ensure the loyalty of the local Indian 
chieftains. Accordingly, after the assassination 
of Atahualpa in 1532, he gave the throne in 
Cuzco to the late Inca’s nephew, Manco. 
Manco, however, was too much imbued with a 
sense of the glory of the past, when his ancestors 
had ruled as divine kings, to remain content as 
a tool of the Spaniards, and in 1536, after a long 
period of secret preparation, he summoned the 
Quechua people to drive the conquerors from 
Peru. With a great peasant army, armed mostly 
with slings and bows and throwing spears, he 
attacked Cuzco and Lima. Thanks to its 
proximity to the sea, Lima was relieved after 
ten days, but the two hundred Spaniards in 
Cuzco were invested for ten months. They 
attributed their final salvation to the interven- 








tion of St. James of Compostella, who is said 
to have ridden down from Heaven on his white 
horse to lead them into battle; in more mundane 
terms, they seem to have been helped partly by 
their own superior weapons and armour, and 
partly by the fact that Manco found it impos- 
sible to feed his huge levies over so long a 
period. 

When he failed to capture the old Inca 
capital, Manco retreated to the wild mountain 
regions between the Apurimac and Urubamba 
rivers, and there he set up the independent 
kingdom of Vitcos, whose capital has been 
identified by certain archaeologists with the 
mountain city of Machu Picchu. Here, in 
depleted grandeur, the Incas ruled for more than 
four decades, worshipping the Sun in their 
mountain-top temples and periodically des- 
cending to harry the Spanish settlements and 
the convoys travelling between Lima and Cuzco. 
Spanish expeditionary forces were either 
destroyed or lost their way in the almost inac- 
cessible mountain ranges. Manco was murdered 
in 1544 by a rival of Pizarro who had taken 
refuge with him, but he was succeeded in turn 
by his three sons, the last of whom was named 
Tupac Amaru. Finally, in 1572, the Viceroy 
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Europeans, with horse-litter, passing through an Indian village, 1748 
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Imaginary landscape showing Indian costumes and bridges in the eighteenth century 


Francisco de Toledo decided to put an end to 
this kingdom in the mountains, which repre- 
sented both a danger to the Spanish colonies and 
a threat to Spanish prestige among the Indians. 
An energetic ruler in Vitcos, Toledo perceived, 
might become the nucleus of a dangerous 
Indian revolt, and, after one of the Viceroy’s 
envoys had been ambushed and murdered by 
Tupac Amaru’s supporters, a final expedition 
was sent into the mountains ; this time Vitcos 
was reached, and Tupac Amaru was eventually 
captured in the jungle to which he had fied. 
The Inca revolt against the Spaniards was at an 
end, Vitcos was abandoned to the snakes and 
the jungle vegetation, and Tupac Amaru, 
having seen his wife and his chiefs tortured to 
death, was beheaded in the principal plaza of 
Cuzco. 

From the death of Tupac Amaru I to the 
middle of the eighteenth century there was no 
organized insurrectionary movement among the 
Indians of the Andes. This lapse of more than 
a century and a half can be explained in part 
by the impression created by the dramatic 





destruction of the last Inca kingdom and its 
unfortunate ruler. The feudal loyalties that 
had supported the rising of Manco now 
belonged to the past, while it was not for several 
generations that European ideas of social justice 
began to reach the few educated men among the 
Indian population. 

The revolutionary movements of the 
eighteenth century can be attributed partly to 
the penetration of such ideas from the outer 
world, but even more to the cumulative ex- 
perience of the Spanish colonial system, which 
seems to have been less endurable in Peru than 
it was in other parts of Latin America, and 
which, by its manifold exactions, gradually 
wore away the tendency to accept any dominant 
authority that was inherent in the Indian tradi- 
tion. In some respects the colonial system was 
almost a caricature of that developed by the 
Incas. Both had their feudal elements, and in 
both the common Indian was virtually a serf. 
Furthermore, many of the exactions practised 
by the Spaniards were developments of those 
introduced by the Incas before the Conquest. 































































In the pre-Spanish period, for instance, the 
peasants had been obliged to cultivate the lands 
of the Inca, of the local curacas, and of the 
Gods ; in return, the Inca was responsible for 
protecting them from want and from their 
enemies. The Spanish encomienda, at least 
theoretically, fulfilled a similar function ; it 
gave a colonist the right to the services of 
Indians inhabiting a certain stretch of land, in 
return for which he was expected to care for 
their religious instruction and to protect them 


; and their property. Again, the Incas instituted 
* a forced levy, called the mita, which recruited 
% soldiers and labourers to work on public 


buildings and on the long roads that united the 
empire. The muita was continued by the 
Spaniards, and Indians conscribed in this way 
were used on public works and in the silver and 
mercury mines which provided most of the 
exportable wealth of Peru. Finally, the tribute 
which the Incas had levied in kind on con- 
quered regions was regularized by the Spaniards 
; into a tax of eight pesos on each able-bodied 
» adult Indian living in a village commune, of 
which at least five pesos must be paid in cash. 
{ But the resemblances between the Inca and 








i its — the Spanish exactions were cancelled out by the 
that § fact that the Incas seem to have fulfilled fairly 
now consistently the obligations they accepted 
eral towards their subjects, while the paternalism of 
tice § the Spaniards was rarely more than nominal. 
‘the § In law, the Indians were regarded as minors in 
a perpetual state of tutelage, and the Royal 
the § decrees issued from Madrid underlined this 
yto § viewpoint, while some of the officials sent out 
uter — from Spain attempted, in the face of bitter 
ex- opposition on the part of the colonists, to find 
rich a way of protecting the Indians against abuse. 
han For the most part their efforts were defeated, 
and not only by the will of the majority of their 
ally fellow Spaniards, but also by the logic of an 
lant economy based on the exploitation of the 
adi- colonies for the benefit of Spain and _ its 
was — inhabitants. 
the Thus, every institution established in Peru 
1 in was in some way turned into a means of making 
erf. profit for the conquerors. Theoretically, the 
sed encomenderos had no title to the land on which 
ose they settled as colonists, but in fact they 
est. established a right of possession which was 


later recognized by the Crown, and in this way 


A street in Cuzco, the ancient Inca capital, with 
Indians beneath an Inca wall 
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were established the great latifundias which still 
cover most of the good land of Peru and which 
until recently extended over a great part of 
Bolivia ; at the same time, the Indian com- 
munes were forced to cultivate the steep moun- 
tain fields where the yield is often barely enough 
for subsistence. As for the mita, it was set 
legally at a maximum of a seventh of the able- 
bodied workers in any village, but this was 
rarely observed, and there were cases in which 
whole communes were depopulated to provide 
labour for the silver mines of Potosi. The 
tribute payments, small though they may seem, 
often raised insuperable difficulties for Indians 
living in a barter economy, and many peasants 
were forced into debt-servitude on the haciendas 
or in the mines through their efforts to find the 
necessary cash to pay the tax collectors. Finally, 
there was the iniquitous right of repartimiento, 
by which the Indians were forced to buy 
merchandise from the local corregidores ; often 
the goods were useless to the purchasers, and 
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The citadel of Machu Picchu, with terraced Inca fields below 


usually, since the corregidores were carrying on 
a monopoly trade, they were sold at a great deal 
more than their real value. 

It is true that the weight of these exactions 
varied from district to district, and that some 
Indians were sufficiently far from cities and 
mining centres to be relatively free of them. But 
on the people of the Sierra, the old heart-land 
of the Inca empire, they fell with particular 
weight, and it was these Indians who provided 
the mass support for the native insurrectionary 
movements of the eighteenth century. 

The rebellion associated with Tupac Amaru 
came as the culmination of a whole series of 
minor revolts. The earliest of these took place 
in Bolivia, where there was already a developed 
climate of Creole and mestizo discontent which 
had led to serious riots among the urban popula- 
tions of such cities as Potosi, La Paz and 
Cochabamba. Most of these riots were pro- 
voked by specific abuses and demonstrated 
little consciousness of the need for widespread 
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action to bring about social change. The first 
movement which did suggest such a conscious- 
ness on the part of its leader was also the first 
specifically Indian movement since the rising 
of the Inca Manco. 

It took place in the Bolivian mining town of 
Oruro where, in 1739, Juan Belac de Cordova 
issued a call for independence from Spain, and 
set a fashion among the rebels of his time by 
claiming to be of the bluest Inca blood. In his 
manifesto he called attention specifically to the 
grievances of the Indians, and in particular to 
the “ outrageous annual tribute” and also to 
the abuses of the mita, whose victims, he 
declared, “‘ are unable to enjoy their lives, their 
wives, their farms or their flocks, for they see 
themselves abused and forced to abandon all, 
and most of them, dying amid such harsh mal- 
treatment, leave their poor children orphans, 
their unhappy wives widowed and their com- 
munities shattered.”' Belac declared his inten- 
tion of re-establishing the Inca monarchy, but 
he did not limit his appeal to the Indians, for he 
called also on the Creoles, or locally-born 
whites, to join him in ridding the land of “ the 
tyranny of the white foreigners who consume 
us.” Before he could set about implementing 
his manifesto, Belac was betrayed by one of his 
accomplices and garrotted in Ororu. 

Three years later a tougher and more 
accomplished insurrectionary arose in Peru. He 
was an Indian, or possibly a half-breed, named 
Juan Santos. Santos had been educated in 
Spain, where he had picked up some of the 
liberal ideas which were beginning to penetrate 
that country from beyond the Pyrenees. He 
returned, fired with the thought of liberating 
his people, and started an insurrection near the 
little colonial town of Tarma, which lies on the 
eastern Sierra, close to the jungle of Chancha- 
mayo. Assuming the name of Atahualpa, 
Santos in his turn laid claim to descent from 
the Inca dynasty, and called upon the Indians 
to join him in overthrowing their oppressors. 
He established himself in the densely forested 
hills of the montavia, where the Spanish soldiers 
found it hard to reach him, and there, fed and 


‘That this statement is hardly exaggerated can 
be seen from some of the documents quoted by that 
defender of the Spanish colonial system, Salvador de 
Madariaga, in his The Rise and Fall of the Spanish 
Empire, London, 1947. 
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supported by the local Indians, he carried on an 
able guerrilla warfare, defeating or evading the 
forces sent against him, raiding the local 
haciendas, and forcing many of the landowners 
to flee to Lima. He kept his rebellion alive for 
thirteen years, from 1742 to 1755, and once he 
even briefly threatened Lima by provoking, in 
1750, a rising on the Pacific slopes of the Andes, 
in the province of Huarochiri. His struggle 
against the Spaniards ended only with his death 
in 1755. 

The activities of Santos, though spectacular 
and audacious, were local in character. They 
did not, as he had hoped, result in a general 
Indian rising, but it is possible that the legend 
of his exploits may have helped to dissolve 
among the Andean Indians that feeling of the 
invincibility of the Spaniards which had held 
them in check for almost two centuries, and in 
this way he was possibly a forerunner of the 
great rebellion of 1780. 

That rebellion materialized on November 
4th, 1780, when Condorcanqui arrested Don 
Antonio Arriaga, corregidor of Tungasuca, and 
proclaimed himself, as Tupac Amaru II, ruler 
of the whole of the territories formerly belong- 
ing to the Inca emperors, with the addition of 
Buenos Aires and the Amazons. There was a 
touch of confusion in the pretender’s attitude, 
since, while in his first manifesto he denounced 
the usurpations of the Spanish kings, in a later 
statement he claimed to have been appointed 
Viceroy by orders from Madrid, with a view to 
rectifying abuses in the administration. The 
latter statement suggests that he was either a 
liar or a sufferer from complicated delusions of 
grandeur ; his arrogant utterances give support 
to the second possibility, but, in any case, he 
committed himself to open rebellion by hanging 
the corregidor Arriaga six days after his arrest, 
and by immediately calling on the Quechuas to 
gather so that the Inca capital of Cuzco might 
be liberated from alien domination. Sixty 
thousand peasants answered his appeal, and the 
siege of the city began in January 1781. 

Meanwhile, with a promptitude which 
suggests that extensive preparatory work had 
been carried out, Indian rebellions broke out to 
the north and the south of Peru. In Colombia 
the rising was linked with the comunero move- 
ment of Creoles and mestizos, but the Indians 





declared their allegiance to Tupac Amaru and 
clearly envisaged an Indian confederation 
stretching throughout the Andes. In Bolivia 
the insurrection had already begun, even before 
Tupac Amaru’s action, through the initiative of 
a Quechua chief named Thomas Catari, who 
came from the region of Potosi. It appears that 
both Catari and Tupac Amaru had appealed to 
the Spanish authorities against the exactions of 
the corregidores, and that Catari actually 
travelled on foot to Buenos Aires to put the 
case on behalf of the Indians to the Viceroy 
there. When he returned without success he 
felt that there was no alternative but to rebel. 
He accordingly declared his allegiance to Tupac 
Amaru as the legitimate Inca, decreed the aboli- 
tion of both the mita and the tribute in his 
district, and announced the sovereign power of 
the liberated Indians. Catari gathered a force 
of several thousand followers, but he himself 
was killed in a skirmish with the Spanish forces, 
and it was left for his two brothers to lead his 
army to the siege of Sucre in southern Bolivia. 
In March 1781, a third rising, the most 
extensive of all, broke out in the north of 
Bolivia, among the poverty-stricken Aymaras of 
the bleak Altiplano to the south of Lake Titicaca. 
They were led by one of their own tribesmen, a 
half-educated ex-sacristan named Julian Apasa, 
who had learnt the colonial exactions in the 
hardest way by working in the mines. Apasa 
assumed an Indian title by combining the 
names of the other two leaders of the move- 
ment into the composite appellation of Tupac 
Catari ; he proclaimed himself Viceroy of 
Charcas (or Bolivia) in the name of Tupac 
Amaru, and marched on La Paz with an army 
of eighty thousand scantily-armed men. 
Though these various insurrections were 
evidently planned as a co-ordinated movement 
under the general leadership of Tupac Amaru, 
there was little evidence of a unified strategy, 
and the fact that each leader carried on a 
virtually isolated campaign made it possible for 
the limited forces of the Spaniards to eliminate 
them one by one. Tupac Amaru himself was 
defeated outside Cuzco and executed in that 
city in May 1781. The army of the Catari 
brothers besieging Sucre was dispersed with 
great slaughter a short while afterwards, and it 
was the campaign of Tupac Catari around La 


Paz that gave the Spaniards most trouble and 
raised the struggle to an almost epic intensity, 
Its leader, though only half-literate, was a man 
of resourceful intelligence, and his energetic 
tactics brought the defenders of the city to the 
very verge of surrender. One relieving army 
was forced to retreat to Ororu, and it was only 
when fresh forces arrived from La Plata in 
October 1781 that the siege was finally raised 
and the army of Tupac Catari, which in the | 
meantime had pledged allegiance to Andres 
Tupac Amaru, son of the executed pretender, J 
was dispersed. This defeat marked the virtual | 
end of the revolutionary movement, though in 
1783 the province of Huarochiri, which had 
risen in the name of Juan Santos thirty years 
before, was the scene of a minor insurrection 
led by an Indian named Felipe Velasco, who 
claimed that Tupac Amaru was still alive. This 
incident, in itself of little importance, was 
the last flicker of open Indian resistance to the 
Spanish crown. 

The unsuccessful movement to which Tupac 
Amaru in fact gave so little more than his name © 
was essentially a peasant insurrection, marked | 
by outbursts of resentful savagery such as fre- ff 
quently accompany the Jacquerie, and charac- | 
terized by that inability to carry out successfully 
anything more fully organized than guerrilla 
fighting which is also typical of such rebellions ; 
it is significant that the rebels should have been 
as unsuccessful in major siege operations as 
Manco, commanding large but ill-armed forces 
very similar to those of his successors, had been 
two centuries before. The specifically Indian 
elements in the rebellion of 1780-3 were impor- 
tant in so far as they provided a rallying point, 
a unifying myth, for a movement that extended 
over a wide area. Yet, though certain revivals 
from the pre-Colombian past—such as the 
assumption of Inca names and the revival of the 
quipu, or knotted string, as a means of sending 
messages—were self-consciously affected by the 
leaders, they represented only a ceremonial nod 


to tradition, and in fundamental matters the § 


aims of the movement were directed towards a 
society that would have resembled little the 
feuda] kingdom of the Incas. No attempt was 
made to destroy or deny the Catholic religion, 
and even on the question of disavowing 
allegiance to the Spanish crown the rebels were, 
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as I have already suggested, not at all decided. 
Moreover, far from the movement being con- 
ceived as exclusively Indian, Tupac Amaru 
appealed energetically, though unsuccessfully, 
for the support of the Creoles, while a consider- 
able number of mestizos actually joined the 
insurrection. Madariaga, indeed, has contended 
that the whole movement had a _ mestizo 
character, in the sense that it was dominated to 
a great extent by European ideas which its 
leaders had picked up through their contact 
with the Spaniards ; he is right in so far as the 
rebels fought for ideals of local independence 
and of freedom from feudal exactions—ideals 
which certainly had no part in the social 
philosophy of the Inca past. 

How far the movement was affected by 
influences from outside the Spanish colonial 
world it is almost impossible to decide. 
Madariaga has suggested that agents of Britain, 
then at war with Spain, may have played some 
part in inciting the wave of Creole and Indian 
rebellions which spread down the Pacific coast 
from Colombia to Chile, and he points out, in 
support of this contention, that the insurrections 
came to an end in the same year as the Peace of 
Versailles was concluded. It is equally possible 
that the news of the American War of Inde- 
pendence may have provided some encourage- 
ment to the more literate of the Peruvian and 
Bolivian rebels. But there is no reason to sup- 
pose that such external influences were of great 
importance, and clearly the 
vast majority of the Indian 
participants in Tupac 
Amaru’s_ rebellion were 
merely peasants who had 
endured so much injustice 
that their patience had 
finally come to an end. At 
the same time, the attempt 
of certain writers, princi- 
pally in Bolivia, to see the 
movement as purely a class 
conflict demands too great 
a simplification of the issues. 

In so far as the most 
depressed people in the 


Andean region were ranged on one side and the 
most privileged on the other, the elements of 
class struggle existed, but the further conflicts 
of races and traditions, as well as the confused 
ambitions of the leaders, combined to make a 
complex situation which no simple Marxist 
interpretation can explain. 

The Spanish government was not uncon- 
scious of the causes that underlay this bitterly 
fought rebellion, and, though the leaders and 
many of the lesser participants were punished 
with barbarous ruthlessness, the audiencia 
which met at Cuzco in 1787 to enquire into the 
causes of the revolt did make an attempt to 
remove some of the abuses of which the Indians 
had complained. Yet its measures were at best 
palliative. They did not change a system that 
inevitably lent itself to abuse, nor did they 
remove the impression created in the colonies 
by the difficulty with which the rebellion had 
been suppressed by the Spanish armies ; this 
was a proof of Spain’s weakness which did not 
go unnoticed by the Creoles, who, three decades 
later, were to initiate the wars of Independence. 
In this respect, the rebellion of Tupac Amaru 
may be regarded as a first tremor in that earth- 
quake which eventually shook the Spanish 
Empire to its downfall. 

For the Andean Indians themselves it was 
the last great gesture of defiance. The Creoles 
had not helped them in their struggle against 
the sensei and they in their turn played a 

very insignificant part in 
the Creole rebellions of the 
early nineteenth century. 
The political indifferentism 
into which they retreated 
has hardly been broken up 
to the present day, and the 
descendants of the men who 
fought with Tupac Amaru 
remain, in Peru and to a 
lesser extent even in poli- 
tically radical Bolivia, silent 
and withdrawn from the 
main currents of national 
life. 


From “ The Fall of the Inca Empire 


The monastery of Santo Domingo, Cuzco 
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ENRY PERCY, NINTH EARL OF Northum- 
berland, was a difficult father-in-law. 

By nature, he was a cynical man. A 

‘ scholar of no mean attainments, he was a good 
linguist and was called the “ Wizard” on 
account of his interest in science. He once con- 
fessed himself to prefer the infinite mistress, 
Knowledge, to the finite mistress, his wife, the 
hot-tempered Dorothy, widow of Sir Thomas 
Perrot and sister to Elizabeth’s favourite the 
Earl of Essex, whom he had married in 1594. 
They had four children who survived infancy— 
Lady Dorothy, born 1598; Lady Lucy, born 
1599; Algernon, Lord Percy, born 1602; and 
Henry, later Baron Percy of Alnwick, born 
1605. Northumberland was no fatherly man 
towards his children—‘ children’s conversa- 
tions,” he once wrote to the Earl of Salisbury, 
“ are not suitable to my humour.” When they 
had grown up, he held it as axiomatic that 
** men cannot choose in the secret of their own 
hearts but to love themselves best”; and, 
accordingly, he believed children to be so many 
secret wishers of their father’s early demise 
that they might enjoy their legacies the sooner.! 
Circumstance decreed that the Earl of 
Northumberland should see less of his children 
than most men. His marriage, we are hardly 
surprised to discover, was not a very happy one. 
He had married Dorothy Perrot for unromantic 
reasons—he held her “ neither ugly in body nor 
mind ”’, she had sufficient means to maintain 
herself by way of lands and possessions from 
her first husband; and her connections with her 
relations, the Devereux family, and her friends 
at Court promised a fair prospect of advance- 
ment for any children of the marriage. He 
attained only one of his objects in marrying her 
—the acquisition of a good-looking wife. Her 
brother’s disastrous career, ending in his 
execution in 1601, thwarted any hopes of 
advancement through the connection. As for 
her wealth, Northumberland found that she 
had settled leases in Wales worth £1,000 a year 
on her daughter by her first marriage; she 
claimed that she had done this before she ever 
saw him, he that it was fraud. They lived to- 
1S. P. Dom. Jac. I, vol. XI, no. 9, the Earl of 
Northumberland’s Discourse on Love; Cecil Papers 
at Hatfield, vol. 127, no. 113, f. 1 recto; G. B. Harri- 


son: Advice to his Son by Henry Percy, ninth Earl of 
Northumberland (1930), 56. 
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A Difficult 


Father-in-Law 


the ninth 
Earl of Northumberland 


A man of great gifts and 
eccentric character (see 
HISTORY TODAY, May 1956) 
the “ Wizard Earl” 
proved a quarrelsome 
husband and a difficult 


and unaccommodating parent. 


By G. R. BATHO 


gether for five years, mainly at his principal 
house, Petworth in Sussex, and at the house 
the Crown lease of which she brought him 
by the title of her first husband, Syon in 
Middlesex. He gave her no income from Syon, 
maintaining that the fee-farm rent alone 
exceeded the revenue, but allowed her only 
£500 a year, the amount of her jointure.” 


2 Harrison, op. cit., 94; Syon MSS. F. II. I, k; 
Syon House MSS. at Alnwick Castle, U. I. 2, 3; 4; 
household accounts of the ninth Earl of Northumber- 


land. 




















By courtesy of His Grace the Duke of Northumberland 
HENRY PERCY, ninth Earl of Northumberland: he 


preferred “ the infinite mistress, Knowledge,” 
finite attractions of his hot-tempered wife. 
by Van Somer at Alnwick 


to the 
Portrait 


One day in October 1599, the Countess left 
the Earl’s house. Her brother Essex blamed her 
for it—‘ No words he could use,” he wrote 
reprovingly, “should make you come away in 
passion, till you had satisfied both your friends 
and the world that you were forced to leave his 
house, and could not by other means have had 
a quiet life.’ The Countess contended that 
“it was his Lordship’s pleasure upon no 
Cause given by me to have me keep house by 
myself.” At all events, she shortly hired a 
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house of a Mr. Lacye at Putney for £26 a year; 
and there she stayed, with a small household in 
attendance, until December 1601. At first, she 
left Lady Dorothy and Lady Lucy, their two 
young daughters, with the Earl; but, in her 
own words, “ shortly after, I, hearing that they 
were not well, was desirous to have some 
increase of allowance and to take them home, 
which his Lordship was willing I should do but 
refused to add anything to my allowance.” 
After that, she bore the charges of their main- 
tenance very largely herself, though when she 
returned to the Earl her allowance was increased 
first to £600 a year in 1602 and then to {800 
a year by 1607.® 

For a time, they lived in comparative peace 
after their reconciliation in 1601, and their 
marriage was further blessed with the birth of 
an heir in 1602 and of a second son in 1605. 
Then the Earl was arrested for what amounted 
to technical treason over the Gunpowder Plot; 
and in Star Chamber, on June 27th, 1606, he 
was sentenced to loss of his public offices, to 
life-imprisonment and to a fine of £30,000. 
Once he was safely within the walls of the 
Tower, the Countess conceived a deep desire to 
have the Earl restored to her. She wrote so 
often to the Earl of Salisbury, and importuned 
him so frequently in person, that he was driven 
to complain of her conduct to Northumberland, 
who replied soothingly, adding with apparent 
feeling: “‘ She will sometimes have her own 
ways. Let me do what I can.” No wife could 
have done more than she did to try to bring 
about his release; yet by 1609 she was com- 
plaining again of her husband’s meanness to 
her, and they were evidently estranged for a 
time. All her efforts to secure his release—and 
they were renewed from time to time over the 
years—were of no avail; he was to stay in the 
Tower for sixteen years, until after her own 
death.‘ 


The result was that to three of his four 
children, in these years of his imprisonment and 
of their growing up, the Earl could have been 
little more than a stranger whom they visited 


3 Cal. Salisbury MSS., x. 56; Syon MSS. F. II. 
I, k; Syon House MSS. at Alnwick Castle, U. I. 3. 
‘Cecil Papers, vol. 117, no. 104; see E. B. De 
Fonblanque, Annals of the House of Percy (1887), ii. 
257-329 for the negotiations over the Earl’s sentence. 








briefly on occasion. To the fourth child, his 
elder son, he was better known. For in the later 
part of 1608, he arranged for his heir to come 
into the Tower to live, “‘ to ween him from his 
nursery company and his mother’s wings. To 
desire only that he should live, is the care 
commonly of chary mothers, the care of fathers 
is as well their insides as their out.’® So, for 
the next seven years, Northumberland kept his 
son largely under his care, giving him a closely- 
directed education by tutors, until in 1615 he 
was fit to go to University. When he came down 
in 1618, he was sent on the customary tour of 
the Continent, to complete his formal 
education. 

Even before Lord Percy had left his father’s 





By courtesy of John Wyndham, Esq. Photo: Medici Society 


LADY DOROTHY PERCY, /ater Countess of Leicester: 
married with her mother’s connivance, but without her 
father’s consent. Portrait by Vandyck at Petworth 
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care, Northumberland’s troubles over his 
children’s marriages began. Lady Northumber- 
land and her daughters had been living much 
as they would have done had the Earl been free, 
The Queen, Anne of Denmark, visited Syon; 
the Countess and her daughters were often at 
Court. When the Princess Elizabeth was 
married to the Elector Palatine, Lady Dorothy, 
the elder daughter, was reported “ very gallant.” 
In March 1613, rumour had it that Count 
Henry of Nassau had a mind to marry her; in 
December 1614, Lord Scott of Buccleuch was 
held likely to win her, “ which some think 
may be a means of her father’s delivery.” By 
March 1614-15, active negotiations were in 
hand for the Lady Dorothy’s marriage to Robert 
Sidney, the son of Viscount Lisle, a man of 
considerable influence who had held a pro- 
minent position at Court ever since the acces- 
sion of James. The young man visited North- 
umberland in prison; and the Earl wrote to 
Lord Lisle that “‘ his worth deserves a gladness 
of any man to have his acquaintance.” He 
agreed to send a confidential servant to discuss 
the business side of the projected marriage with 
Lisle. There seemed every reason to hope for a 
happy ending to the negotiations—Northum- 
berland respected the father, who shared his 
interest in colonization; the young man’s 
character would have appealed to him, as he was 
very studious; and the young couple were 
sincerely attracted. Yet the two fathers proved 
unable to agree on the marriage settlement, and 
all was in danger of being lost.® 

But all was not lost. The Countess of 
Northumberland was set on the match. In 
July 1616, she heard that Lord Lisle was con- 
sidering another match for his son, “in a far 
meaner place and of much less reputation ”; 
and shortly afterwards she connived at the 
marriage without the Earl’s knowledge. When 
Northumberland heard of it some months later, 
she justified her action stoutly—“ I may truly 
say,” she wrote, “ the first motive that induced 
me thereunto was his good nor would I ever 
have done it but that I found it would never 
have been concluded between the two fathers 


5 Cecil Papers, vol. 127, no. 113, f. 1 recto. 

®°N. McClure, The Letters of John Chamberlain 
(Philadelphia, 1939), vol. i, S. P. Dom. Jac. I, Ixxil. 
30, 91, lxxviii. 79; Alnwick MSS. 1o1, f. 78. 
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in regard of the portion, although otherwise 
they were both very willing and the world 
having taken so much notice of the young 
couple’s affection, I doubting it would be some 
touch of disgrace to my daughter, was loath a 
money matter should break off so fit a match.” 
The Earl, however, could give as good as he 
received; and, to the Countess’s chagrin, he now 
refused to give his daughter any dowry. The 
Countess had to assure Lady Dorothy’s dowry 
out of her own lands, and to consult lawyers, 
before the Earl would yield; she declared 
herself at this time some {11,000 in debt, 
“ which debts are grown by her housekeeping, 
bringing up of her children and her own main- 
tenance, all which have been without any 
excess.” At the last, in April 1617, the Earl 
agreed to give £6,000 dowry to his elder 
daughter.’ 

Well before the furore over Lady Dorothy’s 
marriage had died down, the Earl and his lady 
were embroiled in another over their younger 
daughter’s match. The vivacious Lady Lucy, 
whose praises were to be sung by a host of 
Stuart poets, and who was to win the confidence 
of Charles’s Queen Henrietta Maria, attracted 
a great number of suitors from her first appear- 
ance at Court. Among them was James Hay, 
a widower and favourite of the King. In 
February 1616/17, he was reported “ far 
engaged in affection ” with Lady Lucy, and the 
Countess was encouraging the suit, perhaps 
with the notion that Hay would be able to win 
the Earl’s release from the Tower.® 

S. R. Gardiner, the great nineteenth-century 
historian of the Civil War, held Hay in con- 
siderable esteem, and he may well have been a 
shrewd diplomat; but what caught attention 
was the ostentation and extravagance of his 
ways. Stories of this extravagance are legion— 
Osborne reports him to have been in the habit 
of serving “‘ double suppers,” when his guests 
would sit down to a great spread of cold supper, 
but find it whisked away before they had time 
to help themselves and replaced by a hot supper 
of equal magnificence. Weldon states that he 
imported live sturgeon from the Black Sea to 
serve whole at his banquets; and Wilson tells 


* Syon MSS. F. II. I, i and k; A. Collins, Sydney 
Papers (1746), ii. 346. 
* De Fonblanque, op. cit., ii. 342-43. 





By courtesy of the Earl Fitzwilliam 


LADY LUCY PERCY, later Countess of Carlisle: her 


‘ 


praises “‘ were to be sung by a host of Stuart poets.” 


Portrait by Vandyck 


how, on his entry to Paris as Ambassador to 
France, the horse which he rode had, like the 
mule of the Roman Empress Poppea, silver 
shoes slightly tacked to his hooves, which, as 
fast as they were dropped for the mob to 
scramble for, were replaced by others, by an 
officer in attendance for the duty. Now Hay 
planned a great masque, with the Countess of 
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By courtesy of John Wyndham, Esq. Photo: Medici Society 


The tenth EARL OF NORTHUMBERLAND, with his wife, formerly LADY ANNE CECIL: “‘ the blood of Percy 
(his father had declared) would not mix with the blood of Cecil if you poured it in a dish.”” Portrait 
by Vandyck at Petworth 


Bedford as Lady of the Feast. Thirty cooks 
were employed for twelve days preparing it, at 
a cost of more than £2,200. All in honour of 
Lady Lucy.® 

And all in vain. For news of what was afoot 
had penetrated the walls of the Tower. We 
learn from Chamberlain, the gossip-writer of 
the age, that the “ young Lady Sidney, with 
her sister, the Lady Lucy Percy, going, some 
two or three days before the feast, to visit their 
father in the Tower, after some few caresses he 
dismissed his daughter Sidney to go home to 
her husband, and to send her sister’s maids to 
attend her; for that he meant not to part with 
her, but that she should keep him company; 
adding withal that he was a Percy, and could not 


®Osborne, ‘“ Traditional Memoirs,” Secret 
History of the Court of fames I (1811), i. 270; De 
Fonblanque, op. cit., ii. 342. 





endure that his daughter should dance any 
Scottish jigs.’’!° 

But the Earl’s stratagem failed too. While he 
kept his daughter in the Tower some weeks, 
he allowed her to visit a fellow-prisoner of his, 
the young Countess of Somerset, every day— 
Chamberlain says “‘ thereby to have the better 
access himself ”’; and that may well be true, for 
the lady (a divorcee, convicted of poisoning 
Overbury, a man who had opposed her second 
marriage) was of no great moral character; and 
the Earl is on record as holding that a man who 
was long constant to a mistress lost his reputa- 
tion as a gallant. The Countess of Somerset 
encouraged the match between Lady Lucy and 
Hay; so that “ where he thought he had her 
safest, there he lost her.” In desperation, 


10 Chamberlain’s Letters, vol. ii. S. P. Dom. Jac. |, 
xc. 105, March 8th, 1616/17. 






Society 


Northumberland sent Lady Lucy away. At 
first, her mother would not receive her either, 
and she went to her sister’s at Baynards Castle. 
For a few months, Lord Hay prolonged his 
courtship, in the hope that the Earl would 
relent and give Lady Lucy the £20,000 he was 
reported to have offered her if she should obey 
his will; but Northumberland was adamant— 
he never gave her a dowry—and, indeed, was 
still so incensed in July that he was said to be 
calling the Countess of Somerset rude names to 
her face." 


By this time, Lady Lucy was reconciled with 
her mother and living at Syon again. There 
Lord Hay took Sir Francis Darcy’s house and 
continued his famous feasts. Lady Northum- 
berland was so terrified at her prospective son- 
in-law’s fastidiousness that she would not ask 
him to stay for a meal, “‘ though he be com- 
monly in her house from morning till dinner ” 
—the mid-day meal was called dinner at this 
time—“ from after dinner till supper, from 
after supper till late at night.”” As Chamberlain 
very practically added, “it comes well to pass 
that he begins this course [of great banquets] 


in a year when there is so great plenty of 


excellent venison, and such store of salmons that 
the like has not been seen in the Thames these 
forty years.” At last, on November 6th, 1617, 
they were married in the presence of the King 
at Lord Hay’s official residence as Master, the 
Wardrobe in London.!” 


Northumberland held his wife somewhat to 
blame for this, as for his elder daughter’s 
marriage; and the whole course of events only 
served to confirm his low view of women. 
Yet, when the Countess died in August 1619, 
he ordered a grand funeral for her at Petworth; 
and he took her loss “ so impatiently as is not 
credible but to those that see it, specially and 
continually condemning himself of ingratitude 
towards her that had deserved so well and 
worthily of him, in so much that those about 
him are put to an ill office, and are fain to 
remember and rip up the thwartings and crosses 
between them, thereby to counterbalance and 
lessen his grief.” Can it be that the cynical 


_™ Chamberlain’s Letters, vol. ii. S. P. Dom. Jac. I, 
XCll. 42, 88; Harrison, op. cit., 98. 

_* Chamberlain’s Letters, vol. ii. S. P. Dom. Jac. I, 
xcili. 15; De Fonblanque, op. cit., ii. 345. 
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By courtesy of John Wyndham, Esq. Photo: Charles Howard 


HENRY LORD PERCY OF ALNWICK, the “‘ Wizard Earl’s” 
unmarried son. By Vandyck at Petworth 




















































By courtesy of John Wyndham, Esq. Photo: Medici Society 


The second EARL OF CARLISLE as a child, son of Lady 
Lucy, grandson of “the Wizard”: Portrait by 
Geldorp at Petworth 


Earl knew what it was to feel real affection 
himself ? Perhaps Dorothy and Henry Percy 
were, in fact, too high-spirited a couple to live 
together in peace, and yet were really very fond 
of each other.1* 

By a rare irony of fate, it was James Hay, 
the unwanted son-in-law, who secured North- 
umberland’s release from the Tower in July 
1621, as an act of clemency on the fifty-seventh 


13 Chamberlain’s Letters, vol. ii. S. P. Dom. Jac. I, 
cx. 14. 
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birthday of King James. The old Earl was g9 
put out at the manner of his release that he con- 
templated refusing to leave; but in the end he 
was overpersuaded and retired to Petworth, 
Nor did he think it beneath him, a couple of 
years later, to ask Hay to do what he could to 
initiate Lord Percy in the good opinion of 
Prince Charles; ‘‘ so shall you do an office of 
love to him & oblige me in the bonds of thanks,” 
he wrote, adding “as for myself I know that 
the sunshine of my day is drawing fast on to his 
evening and the moonshine of my night doth 
turn his horns westward.” 

But he still had another nine years of life left 
him, and two unmarried sons. Henry Percy, 
his younger son, never married; but the first 
marriage of Lord Percy was to be in such a 
quarter that Northumberland must have 
thought the very idea a nightmare. If there 
was one man above all others, next the King 
himself, who could have been held responsible 
for Northumberland’s troubles, it was Sir 
Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury. One may well 
imagine, then, his feelings -when it was dis- 
closed to him, in the early part of 1628, that the 
son and heir on whom he had lavished so much 
care had become engaged to marry Lady Anne 
Cecil, Salisbury’s grand-daughter. “The 
blood of Percy,” he commented, “ would not 
mix with the blood of Cecil if you poured it ina 
dish.” Moreover, the engagement had occurred 
quite without the Earl’s knowledge, and he 
resented this. As he wrote to the lady’s father, 
William, second Ear! of Salisbury, “‘ whosoever 
they have been that have been the hissers-on 
of this business in this sort, have done your 
Lordship no great piece of service, to him less, 
when all things shall come to light, be they men 
or women ”—and one feels that the Earl guessed 
that they were women.!° 

The Earl of Salisbury was tact itself in the 
matter. He explained to Northumberland that 
he had consented to the marriage, believing that 
Lord Percy was free to choose his own wife, 
and that, when Lord Percy had found his father 
sO set against the match, the young man had 

14 Syon House MSS. at Alnwick Castle, P. I. 3n, 
f. 15 recto. 

1° De Fonblanque, op. cit., ii. 370; Salisbury 
MSS, box V, no. 11:—Mr. Lawrence Stone of the 


University of Oxford kindly drew my attention to 
this MS. 
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kept from him how far he had committed him- 
self, “ still hoping that he might get your Lord- 
ship’s consent.” For his part, Salisbury “ would 
esteem this alliance one of the greatest hap- 
pinesses that could befall me, and whensoever 
your Lordship will please to entertain a treaty 
I will express my desire in actions by straining 
my fortune to give your Lordship such satis- 
faction as I would not do to any other subject 
the King has.” What had passed between his 
father and Northumberland he hoped would be 
forgotten, “ knowing both myself and mine 
free from giving your Lordship any cause of 
exception.””® 

Northumberland was mollified by these 
practical overtures, and protested in his reply, 
on January 14th, 1627/28, that he bore no 
malice to the present Earl of Salisbury, though 
the wounds of his father’s inflicting were “ fresh 
smarting in my sides to this day.” Yet there was 
a difference, he felt, “ between using a fair 
carriage and giving away all I have ”—he was 
mindful that a son of the marriage would be a 
Cecil’s child as well as a Percy’s. Then he went 
on, surely with his tongue in his cheek, to paint 
a black picture of the future for the Lady Anne 
—“loves will wear out and extinguish, when 
the knot that tied them will not do so,” he 
remarked cynically, “and what a solitary life 
she is like to suffer, under an old man, whose 
life is not always best liking to young creatures 
that have lived in the smiles of good fortunes, 
and not acquainted with the crosses of such as 
I am.” ‘“ Your Lordship as a careful father 
shall do well to forethink of these things.’’?” 

But it was little more than a token resistance. 
Had age, one wonders, mellowed Northumber- 
land; or was it that experience had taught him 
the futility of resistance in such matters ? 
Next month the two fathers were corresponding 
on points of detail regarding the settlement, 
Salisbury offering £12,000 in dowry—he had 
kept his word on straining his fortune— 
Northumberland agreeing to settle Wressell 
Castle upon the young couple, the one Percy 
seat in the North that was not in ruins but, as 
he wrote, “a fair house and such a one as 
Henry VIII said should be called Nonesuch 


‘6 Salisbury MSS., box V, no. 92. 
? Salisbury MSS., box V, no. II. 


if Nonesuch were not.” The marriage duly 
took place in January 1628/29.1* 

- After all, most of Northumberland’s fore- 
bodings over his children’s marriages were 
unjustified. Each was far more successful from 
a personal point of view than his own. Both his 
sons-in-law did well in their subsequent 
careers. Lisle became Earl of Leicester, and a 
respected figure among the Royalists; it was 
written of him that “ he was a person of great 
learning and observation, as well as of truth,” 
and that “he was a man of great parts, very 
conversant in books, and much addicted to the 
mathematics, rather a speculative than a prac- 
tical man ”’—and one might have said these 
things of the ninth Earl of Northumberland.’® 
Hay excelled himself in many embassies and 
was created Earl of Carlisle; when he died in 
1636, “ he left behind him the reputation of a 
very fine gentleman and a most accomplished 
soldier, and after having spent, in a very jovial 
life, above £400,000, . . . he left not a house or 
acre of land”; but that did not prevent Lucy, 
Countess of Carlisle, from being one of the most 
influential women of her time.”° 

Northumberland’s two sons-in-law could 
not agree—there was a famous quarrel between 
them at Petworth in August 1622, which the 
old Earl had to smooth over; and they were 
never intimates. But Leicester and the tenth 

Earl of Northumberland became the centre of 
a coterie of friends in the 1630’s and 1640's, 
which played a significant part in the politics of 
the day, including as it did Strafford. The 
tenth Earl’s marriage to Lady Anne Cecil was 
also an abundantly happy one. Or would his 
father have found an ugly significance in the 
fact that, of their five children, not one was a 
son, and that it ended tragically with the death 
of Lady Anne as the result of a miscarriage in 
1637 ?71 


18 Salisbury MSS., box V, no. 16; Syon MSS. F. 
ii, 28, By G 

19 Sir William Temple and the Earl of Clarendon, 
q. R. W. Blencowe, Sydney Papers (1825), vi. and 
268. 

20 Clarendon’s History (1888), i. 136. 

21 would acknowledge here my indebtedness to 
His Grace the Duke of Northumberland and to the 
Marquess of Salisbury for access to their MSS. at 
Syon, Alnwick and Hatfield, always most graciously 
given, and to the University of Sheffield Research 
Grant Committee for financial aid. 
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HE PHRASE “CIVIL SERVICE” and the 
"[ exzasizatin we now know by that name 

are just one hundred years old; but civil 
servants existed, and a hierarchy of officials 
carried out duties similar to those of the 
modern service, for many centuries before a 
name was invented for the service as a whole. 
It was as necessary for Edward the Confessor, 
nine hundred years ago, as it is for Queen 
Elizabeth II today, to have someone to write 
letters and to keep accounts; but, in the 
eleventh century, the modern distinction be- 
tween the public business of the kingdom and 
the private business of the sovereign did not 
exist. In the days of Edward the Confessor 
and William the Conqueror, these duties were 
household tasks. The Chancellor, so we used 
to be told, was originally a chaplain who, in the 
intervals between his spiritual duties, sat behind 
a screen (cancella in Latin) in the king’s hall, 
and wrote the king’s letters, while a hoarder or 
chamberlain took care of the royal treasure, 
which was kept in a box in the king’s chamber, 
under his bed. Recent historians have sug- 
gested that, even before the Conquest, the 
conduct of the king’s business was not quite so 
rudimentary as these simple pictures would 
suggest; and it is certain that, after 1066, the 
organization soon became much more formal. 
But it remains true that the administration of 
the kingdom was first conducted by the king’s 
household; and it was the breaking away from 
the household of various departments that 
eventually gave England a civil service. 

The medieval king rarely stayed for more 
than a few days in one place. His rule was a 
personal one; and it was necessary for him 
both to see and to be seen by as many of his 
subjects as possible. Moreover, it was easier 
to take men and horses to their food than to 
bring the food to them; so the king and his 
court constantly wandered from manor to 
manor, eating up the produce of each in turn. 
But as the work of government increased, and 
the king had more treasures to preserve, and 
more officials with records to keep and consult, 
constant travelling became more difficult. At 
the same time, it was far from convenient for 
those who had business with the king’s officials, 
or pleas to be heard by his judges, to be con- 
tinually seeking a wandering court. In the 
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The 15th-century records of Thomas 

Hoccleve, Robert Fry and Thomas 

Broket illustrate the workings of modern 
civil service in its infancy. 


By J. L. KIRBY 


twelfth century, therefore, that part of the 
court known as the Exchequer, which col- 
lected the king’s revenues and audited the 
accounts of his servants, established a semi- 
permanent home for itself at Westminster. It 
still travelled on occasions, and, in the early 
fourteenth century, often had its headquarters 
at York; but it ceased to follow the king on his 
unending journey up and down his kingdom. 
The example of the Exchequer was followed in 
Henry III’s reign by the Common Bench, or 
Court of Common Pleas, where suits between 
subject and subject were heard. Next came 
the Chancery. This department, whose head, 
the Chancellor, kept the king’s great seal, and 
issued his charters, letters and writs, gradually 
came to spend more and more of its time at 
Westminster, until, by the reign of Edward III, 
it also had a permanent home there. At the 
same time, there came the Court of King’s 
Bench, settling away from the royal household, 
despite the fact that its pleas were still nomin- 
ally held in the actual presence of the king. 
This separation of the great administrative 
offices and courts of law from his household 
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The earliest known view of the Palace of Westminster, from Wijngaerde’s 
sixteenth-century panorama of London 


made it necessary for the king to have another 
secretarial department, through which he could 
communicate his wishes to them. The office of 
the Privy Seal grew up in the thirteenth 
century to fulfil this need; but this office, in its 
turn, also went out of court; and by the time 
of Richard II, it, too, was firmly fixed at West- 
minster, serving, in part, as the secretariat for 
the king’s council, which increasingly used 
Westminster or London as its regular meeting- 
place, whether the king was there or not. The 
gap in the royal court was once more filled by 
creating a new seal, the signet, and a new officer, 
the king’s secretary, to look after it; but it was 
not until Tudor times that he emerged from the 
household with his own department, to take 
his place as the first minister of the Crown. 

So that by 1399, apart from the courts of 
law, three departments, the Exchequer, the 
Chancery and the Privy Seal office, were 
established at Westminster. Each of them had 
its own professional staff of clerks, who nor- 
mally devoted their whole lives to the service 
of the department, climbing from grade to 
grade, and remaining in office through all 
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changes of the king’s ministers, and even of the 
kings themselves. The revolution of 1399, 
which made Henry IV king in place of Richard 
II, proved that the royal officials had, in 
security of tenure, at least one characteristic of 
the modern civil service; for Henry IV, at his 
accession, made only one significant change in 
the administration. This was in the office of 
Treasurer. William le Scrope, Earl of Wiltshire, 
the last Treasurer of Richard II, was executed 
in July 1399, shortly before the deposition of 
the king; and Henry IV filled the vacancy by 
appointing John Norbury, one of the squires 
who had landed with him at Ravenspur a few 
weeks earlier. The new Chancellor, on the 
other hand, was John Scarle, who had been a 
clerk in the Chancery department for many 
years, and recently Keeper of the Rolls. The 
third great officer, the Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
Richard Clifford, was retained in office; and 
no important changes were made among the 
staffs of their three departments. As in any 
other year, there were a few changes, probably 
caused by death or retirements ; but the number 
in 1399 was not abnormal. 
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RICHARD II (1377-1399); by whose reign the civil service 
was firmly established at Westminster 


Two other characteristics of the modern 
civil service, the fixed salary and regular 
promotion from grade to grade, may also be 
partially observed in the fifteenth century. 
Partially, because although all officials did have 
a regular salary, this might consist of the royal 
gift of some church living, or of a pension drawn 
from a particular county, manor or estate, 
instead of a direct payment, and because even 
this was only a small part of the official’s income. 
Apart from his salary, every official expected to 
receive not only certain recognized fees, but 
also substantial tips, and even a dinner as well, 
from any subject with whom he had to deal on 
the king’s behalf; and the total value of these 
must often have exceeded his salary. 





Steady, if not regular, promotion may be 
traced in the recorded payments of salaries and 
fees to Exchequer officials. These payments 
list almost all the members of the Exchequer 
staff year by year. Even the names of the junior 
clerks are revealed in alternate years, by the 
custom of sending one or two of them to each 
county to deliver writs and summonses, and 
setting down the payments that they received 
for this duty. From such information, an out- 
line may be sketched of the career of almost 


. every one of the several hundreds of persons 


who served in the Exchequer during the fif- 
teenth century; and similar, though perhaps 
less complete, outlines of the careers of the 
staffs of the Chancery and the Privy Seal may 
be compiled; but to the outlines very little 
personal detail can be added. In almost every 
case, the officials remain simply names on lists, 
with no single known fact to illumine their 
private lives or characters. 

At this time, the Exchequer had just over 
fifty officers, each with a recognized position in 
the hierarchy; and the junior clerks and sub- 
ordinates were probably nearly as numerous; 
so that the total strength must have been 
upwards of a hundred, or even more. The 
office was highly departmentalized, being 
divided first of all into the Upper Exchequer, or 
Exchequer of Account, and the Lower Ex- 
chequer or Receipt. The Upper Exchequer was 
partly a court of law for financial cases, but 
primarily an auditing department. There were 
five barons to hear the cases, and five auditors 
to assist them with the accounts, most accounts 
being heard by one baron and one auditor. 
Then there was the Clerk who looked after the 
great roll, or pipe roll, and his controller, the 
chancellor, who kept the seal of the Exchequer, 
clerks representing the two chamberlains who 
were responsible for the tallies on which pay- 
ments were recorded, and two remembrancers, 
one for the king and one for the treasurer, who 
recorded the business of the court, as distinct 
from the financial record on the pipe rolls. 
Each of these officers had his own small staff, 
forming a sub-department of which he was the 
head. At the Lower Exchequer, where money 
was actually paid in and out, there were four 
tellers, and a clerk and two chamberlains, who 
recorded the payments on tallies and rolls. 
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Like the officers of the Upper Exchequer, the 
clerk of the Receipt and the two chamberlains 
each directed his own small section. In addition 
there were, as in a modern department, door- 
keepers, porters and messengers. 

The Chancery, like the Exchequer, was 
divided into small departments; and its staff 
was similar in size. There were twelve clerks 
of the first form (or grade), twelve of the 
second, and twenty-four of the third, who were 
called cursitors, and wrote the routine writs. 
Other officers, the chafe-wax and the spigurnel, 
were responsible for preparing the wax and 
sealing the writs. The Keeper, or Master, of 
the Rolls, one of the clerks of the first form, was 
the Chancellor’s deputy and head of the depart- 
ment that enrolled copies of the letters issued 
by the Chancery, and kept the records. Another 
department, the Hanaper, collected the fees 
paid for charters and writs, and accounted to 
the Exchequer for its revenues. Unlike the 
Chancery and Exchequer, the office of the Privy 
Seal remained too small to be departmentalized. 
Beside the Keeper, there was his deputy, or 
Secondary, from four to eight other clerks, and 
a few junior or apprentice clerks. In all, the 
privy seal staff numbered little more than a 
dozen; but it so happens that we know more 
about some individual members of the staff of 
this small office than about any of the hundreds 
of clerks who served in one or other of the two 
great departments. 

Apart from Geoffrey Chaucer, who was 
hardly a civil servant in the modern sense, the 
best known civil servant of the period is Thomas 
Hoccleve, his admirer and imitator. Born 
about 1369, Hoccleve entered the office of the 
Privy Seal in or before 1387, and stayed there 
for some thirty-five years, probably dying about 
1426. His rather tedious verses are constantly 
interspersed with complaints about the hard- 
ness of his own lot as a privy seal clerk. He 
described the tiring nature of his duties, always 
crouched over a desk, straining his eyes and 
cramping his hands and body, and bemoaned 
the inadequacy of his salary, which he could 
never persuade the Exchequer to pay; but he 
also disclosed that much of his leisure was spent 
in the taverns of Westminster, and that he 
belonged to a “court of good company ” or 
civil servants’ dining club, which was presided 
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over by Henry Somer, for many years chancellor 
of the Exchequer. In addition to his poems, he 
compiled a formulary of the different kinds of 
letters that a privy seal clerk was expected to 
write, proving that he could be industrious on 
occasion. But Hoccleve was not a successful 
man; despite his long service, he never rose 
above the rank of an ordinary clerk in the office. 
And then he married, a step which cut him off 
from holding the collection of ecclesiastical 
benefices that formed the normal reward of an 
official career. Further, judging by his own 
accounts of himself, he was cowardly, lazy and 
given to arriving late at the office after a night 
of “‘ good fellowship.” 

An almost exact contemporary of Hoccleve 
was Robert Fry, who was already a clerk in the 
privy seal office in 1385, and who seems to have 
retired in 1425. He was a Wiltshireman, pro- 
bably from Wilton near Salisbury, and, no 
doubt, entered the privy seal office as an 
apprentice clerk when still quite a young boy. 
In 1394 he was clerk to John Prophet, at that 
time Secondary or deputy to the Keeper of the 
Privy Seal; and in 1395 the king granted him 
the office of subdeacon in the conventual 
church of Wilton. This was a small but useful 
grant enabling him to draw a pension from the 
great nunnery that dominated the town where 
his mother lived. The office, however, must 
have been a sinecure; for official duties pre- 
vented Fry from performing any functions at 
the abbey during the greater part of the year. 
In 1399 he also received an annual pension of 
ten pounds from the revenues of his native 
county, which was confirmed by each of the 
three Lancastrian kings at their accessions ; and 
in 1401, when there were nine clerks in the privy 
seal office, Fry was given a special grant of 
forty marks for writing the acts of the Council. 
Soon afterwards he became the regular clerk of 
the Council, an office of great responsibility 
and influence, requiring his constant attendance 
to keep records of the Council’s decisions. He 
retained the clerkship throughout the reigns of 
both Henry IV and Henry V, ranking third in 
the hierarchy of his department, with his dis- 
gruntled colleague, Hoccleve, as his immediate 
junior. In 1402 Fry delivered the treaty made 
with the French at Leulinghem near Calais, 
to the Treasurer and Chamberlains of the 
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Exchequer for safe-keeping. In the next year it 
is recounted that a petition was handed to him 
by one of the Masters in Chancery outside the 
Bishop of Chester’s Inn, where the Keeper of 
the Privy Seal was then residing. This was the 
town house of the bishops of Chester (more 
usually described as Coventry and Lichfield) 
and was situated in the Strand. It seems to 
have been regularly leased to the privy seal 
office as a residence; for it was the custom of 
such small bodies of clerks as those of the Privy 


By kind permission of the Treasurer and Masters of the Bench of the Inner Té mpie 


Seal to live, in one family, in the household of 
their chief. Whether married clerks, such as 
Hoccleve, lived out is not known; but such 
married men, although increasing in numbers, 
were still a minority. 

In 1405, 1407, 1413 and, perhaps, in gther 
years of Henry IV’s reign, Robert Fry was one 
of the burgesses who represented Wilton in 
Parliament; and he also sat for the neighbouring 
borough of Shaftesbury in at least one Parlia- 
ment. Membership of Parliament was not then 
incompatible either with the minor orders, 
which he-must have held, or with his official 
duties. Towards the end of Henry V’s reign, 
Fry reached the peak of his career, becoming 
Secondary in the office, and still retaining the 
clerkship of the Council. In 1419 the series of 
small rewards that the kings had conferred on 
him culminated in the gift of the rectory of 
Loughborough in _ Leicestershire. Under 
Henry VI, he relinquished the office of clerk of 
the Council to Richard Caudray, but remained 
Secondary until 1425, when he _ probably 
retired to live on his various benefices and 
pensions. He died before 1435. 

Thus Robert Fry’s career, albeit a successful 
one, was not essentially different from those of 
many other fifteenth-century civil servants; 
and, as with them, no more can be discovered 
about Fry from official records ; but one mis- 
take distinguishes him from all his contem- 
poraries. In or very soon after 1400, he care- 
lessly left a collection of about twenty-five of 
his own private letters among the official files of 
his department; and those letters are still there. 

Although private, they are business letters. 
Paper and parchment were too expensive to be 
wasted on mere gossip; and Fry was not so 
garrulous as Hoccleve. So in a sense they are 
disappointing. They could have said a great 
deal more; but they do tell us a number of 
things about their owner. Most are letters 
written to Fry; but there are one or two drafts 
written by him, which show that he took a 
great pride in his elegant Latin. For the letters 
are in three languages; his mother wrote in 
English, his lay friends mostly in French, and 
a few learned clerical friends in Latin. The 
letter from his mother, being one of the earliest 
extant personal letters in the English language, 
is worth quoting in full. The address has been 
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translated from the French, and the English 
slightly modernized in the following version: 
To my very dear son Robert Fry dwelling at 
the house of the Privy Seal be this delivered. 
With all manner of respects and blessings to 
my worshipful son I commend myself. Praying 
you, as you have ever been friendly to myself and 
to my husband that you will help me with your 
influence, that I might secure a little livelihood 
that has escheated into the King’s hand. It is, to 
wit, that Nicholas Waldebeof has slain John 
Lamport, wherefore the aforesaid Nicholas has 
fled and all his land and cattle are forfeited into 
the King’s hand; of the which forfeits I beseech 
you that you would pray the king that my husband 
and I might have for our lifetime and that we 
might have the whole. For if we have not the 
whole what is left will never help anyone much. 

But if you cannot go for the whole, that you would 

pursue for the land and rent with corn and beasts. 

And the High Trinity keep you. 

By your mother, Agnes. 

The date of this letter is not known; but, on 
August 2Ist, 1401, the king granted all the 
lands of Nicholas Waldebeof in Wiltshire, to 
the value of ten marks a year, to Robert Fry to 
hold for life. Robert had evidently applied for 
the grant in his own name; but, being a dutiful 
son, he doubtless passed the revenues on to his 
mother so long as she lived. That he was, in 
fact, a loyal and thoughtful son is proved by 
other letters in the collection. One of his cor- 
respondents, Thomas Andrew, who acted as his 
agent in collecting his pension from Wilton 
Abbey, and, on one occasion, from Abbotsbury 
in Dorset, was probably Fry’s brother-in-law. 
In his letters, written alternately from Salisbury 
and Wilton, he always described himself as 
Robert’s brother; and he always mentioned the 
health of Robert’s mother and sister. In one 
letter, Fry asked Andrew to make his mother, 
Agnes, an allowance out of the pension, or, if 
he was unable to collect it, to advance some 
money to Agnes, which Robert would repay in 
due course. One other correspondent, J. 
Symme, who acted as an agent in the same 
business of collecting money, was also perhaps 
a brother-in-law. 

Another relative, William Fry, wrote from 
Italy that he had made his pilgrimage to Rome, 
and now hoped to arrive in Venice in four days, 
there to await his passage home. But money 
was doubtless more important than family ties; 
Andrew and Symme collected money for Fry in 
Wiltshire, and Fry in his turn was busy getting 
writs and collecting annuities from the Ex- 





By kind permission of the Treasurer and Masters of the Bench of the Inner Temple 
The Court of Exchequer, gold coin being 
counted 
chequer in London for his friends at Wilton 
and elsewhere. One of these was “ Janekyn ” 
Fairhood at Calais. While Fry was importuning 
the Exchequer to pay Fairhood’s annuity, Fair- 
hood had been at great pains to secure some 
pillows for Fry, and was now dispatching these 
to London. He explained that he had been 
delayed by travels in Brabant, Holland, Zealand 
and France, engaged in divers occupations. 
Fry’s position in London, as clerk of the 
Council, must have made him a very useful 
friend; and no doubt many people were willing 





to take a good deal of trouble to please him. 
One letter, received from a more humble 
source, was written to Fry and two other clerks 
by their “ poure servant, Cecily Tickell that 
dwellede by Paul’s Gate.” Perhaps Cecily had 
been their landlady or washerwoman. Now she 
was in Newgate jail and begged them to bail 
her out, promising that she would be able to 
repay their costs once she was free. More 
important is a letter from Fry to the burgesses 
of Wilton, accepting their proposed choice of 
him as one of their members in the coming 
Parliament. It is a very early example of a 
letter from a Parliamentary candidate to his 
constituents, in which he thanks them for their 
confidence, pledges himself to carry out their 
wishes to the best of his ability, and asks that 
detailed instructions may be sent by his col- 
league, the second member, who was presum- 
ably coming up from Wiltshire. 

Another civil servant of the period is also 
brought to our notice by a “ mistake ”; but in 
his case it was of a more criminal nature than 
was Fry’s carelessness. A contemporary of 
Hoccleve and Fry, Thomas Broket of the 
Exchequer, was a junior clerk in that depart- 
ment as early as December 1389. Ten years 
later, he was clerk to the Treasurer’s Remem- 
brancer; and in June 1410 he succeeded his 
chief in that office. He remained the Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer for over twenty-five years, until 
November 1435. This long period of service, 
at least forty-six years, which was by no means 
unusual in the fifteenth-century Exchequer, 
suggests that the staff entered the office at a 
very early age, and stayed there until they died 
or were too feeble to do their work. It was not 
unusual for a senior officer to find a place for a 
- young relative in his office; and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to read of a junior clerk called 
William Broket in the Exchequer in 1424. But 
William Broket’s official career was destined to 
be a much shorter one than Thomas’s. 

In June 1433 a certain Robert Danvers, who 
was acting as legal adviser to Thomas Seint- 
cleer in the matter of the succession to two 
Oxfordshire manors, brought a case before the 
king’s Council in the Star Chamber at West- 
minster. .He showed that, in an inquisition of 
1353 affecting the descent of these manors, the 
figure “‘xl” (40) had been erased and then 
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written in again, so that doubt was cast on its 
authenticity. He asked that Thomas Smyth 
who was then keeper of the records in the 
Tower, under John Frank, the Master of the 
Rolls, and Smyth’s servant, Thomas Poleyn, 
should be called before the Council. They were 
accordingly brought in; and Poleyn related how 
William Broket had been introduced to him at 
the Tower by Gerard de la Hay, another 
Exchequer clerk, in the preceding November. 
Broket had asked to see the inquisition in ques- 
tion and, having begun to copy it, asked for 


other documents. Poleyn, knowing that Broket : 


was a Clerk of the Exchequer and sworn to the 
king as the custom was, left Broket alone to 
copy the inquisition while he went to look for 
the other documents. Thus Danvers showed 
that Broket had had the opportunity; but he 
went further and produced letters that had 
passed between Broket and his employer, John 
Lydiard. Lydiard had written to Broket: 


** Right welbeloved frende, I comaund me to 
you. And wull ye witen that hit is gretely noysed 
in oure contrey that the Clerke of the Tour seyn 
that ye rased the record of Piers Seintjon. Where- 
fore I praye you send me wurd by letter whether 
any of the clerkes of the Tour in any wyse myght 
aspie yow in rasyng of the seyd record, and 
whether ye have tolde your counsell to any of 
your Felowes.” 


Broket did send “‘ wurd ” by letter; and, unfor- 
tunately for him, a copy of his letter was 
produced in the Star Chamber. In the face of 
these and similar letters, he could offer no 
defence. He admitted that the letters were his, 
and also that he had erased the “ xl” with his 
finger nail and then written it in again. The 
Treasurer of England was present as a member 
of the Council; and, as the head of Broket’s 
department, he was much worried over the case. 
He promised that Broket should be dismissed. 
Danvers was commended by the Council; and 
it was ordered that William Broket should no 
longer reside, or write, in any court of the king 
where records were made or kept. In short, he 
was dismissed from the civil service; but no 
further punishment is recorded. Was it a 
crime to erase a figure and write it in again? 
Broket is known to us, while several hundreds 
of his fellows are forgotten, because he was the 
one among them who betrayed his trust, broke 
his oath to the king, and broke the already 
established traditions of the service. 
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Formerly in the collection of the laie E. M. harington, Esq. 


SIR JOHN and his second wife 


By D. McDONALD 


the King on Bosworth Field, in 1485, 

was a certain Sir James Harington to 
whom had been granted, by Edward IV, in 
1465, various manors in Lancashire, Yorkshire 
and Westmorland as a fitting reward for his 
capture of King Henry VI. Those estates were 
forfeit to the Tudors and it remained for the 
grandson, John Harington, senior, to restore 
the fortunes of his house by gaining, on the 


A MONG THE LORDS WHO DIED fighting for 


strength of his wit and agreeable manners, 
the favour of Henry VIII. So successfully did 
he apply himself to the task that he was 
appointed Treasurer of the King’s Camps and 
Buildings and was given in marriage the hand 
of Ethelreda Dobson, one of the King’s natural 
daughters, together with the forfeited Church 
lands of Kelston and Bath Easton in the county 
of Somerset. 

“In an old booke of my father’s, 


” 


wrote his 








son, “ I read a merrie Verse, The Blacke Sauntus, 
or Monkes Hymne to Saunte Satane, made when 
Kynge Henry had spoylede their Synginge. My 
father was wont to say that Kynge Henry was 
used, in pleasant mood, to sing this Verse.” 


John Harington, senior, was devoted to the 
interests of the young Princess Elizabeth during 
the reign of her sister, Mary Tudor, and a 
constant visitor at Hatfield, where he met and 
fell in love with Isabella Markham, one of the 
lovely young gentlewomen in attendance upon 
the Princess.'' As his first wife did not long 
survive her marriage, Harington was soon free 
to marry Isabella, and the young couple shared 
with the Princess her captivity in the Tower in 
: 554. During that time, Harington was fined 
£1,000 for having conveyed a letter to the 
Princess from one of her friends. As soon as 
Elizabeth came to the throne, she was quick 
to reward such faithfulness and stood as god- 
mother to their son, also John Harington, who 
was born at Kelston in 1561. 

Young Harington was educated at Eton and 
Cambridge. For a short while he studied law 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and then married Mary, 
daughter of Sir George Rogers, of Cannington 
in Somerset. On the death of his father, in 
1582, he settled down to live the life of a 
country squire on his estates at Kelston. He 
was, however, frequently at Court, where he 
became a great favourite with the Queen. His 
wit was renowned, and he enlivened his leisure 
by making a translation of the mildly improper 
story of Giocomo, from the twenty-eighth book 
of the Orlando Furioso, of Ariosto. His manu- 
script was passed round among the ladies of 
the Court and eventually came into the hands 
of the Queen, who enquired the name of the 
man who had placed so indecorous a tale in 
the hands of her maidens of honour. On 
learning that her godson was the culprit, she 
ordered that, as a punishment, he should not 
appear before her again until he had completed 
a translation of the whole work. Harington was 
able to finish the task with the assistance of his 


1 He held that moment for us in his Sonnet made 
on Isabella Markham when I firste thought her fayer 
as she stood at the Princesse’s Windowe in goodlye 
Attyre and talkede to dyvers in the Courte Yard. 

** Whence comes my love, O hearte, disclose, 

‘Twas from cheeks that shamed the rose; 

From lips that spoyle the rubies prayse; 

From eyes that mock the diamond’s blaze.” &c. 
(preserved in Nugae Antiquae, 1769) 
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brother, Francis, and have it ready to hand over 
to Elizabeth, when she gave him the honour 
of entertaining her at Kelston, in 1592. 

Judged by modern standards, Ariosto is a 
tedious and long-winded writer, and Harington’s 
translation did little to enliven his narrative, 
The more purple passages appear nowadays 
to be of rather a pale violet, but it was a sump- 
tuously produced folio volume, and probably 
the first book to be illustrated with copper 
engravings. The frontispiece carries a portrait 
of Harington, signed by William Rogers, 
known to be the first Englishman to have 
practised that art. 

In 1596, Harington published A New Dis- 
course upon a Stale Subject, which he sub-titled 
The Metamorphosis of Ajax. This little work 
professed to describe a species of water-closet 
(jakes), which he had invented and caused to be 
erected at his home at Kelston, but in it he 
contrived to include much diverting matter 
based upon his very extensive reading. The 
booklet was further sub-titled A Cloacinean 
Satire, and was, indeed, well loaded with 
satirical embellishments, together with allusions 
to contemporary persons. In itself, the Meta- 
morphosis is of little interest, or in accord with 
modern taste, but in the supplement, which is 
entitled—An Anatomy of the Metamorphosis 
of Ajax— 

“wherein, by a Tripartite method is plainly, 

openly and demonstratively declared, explained 

and eliquidated by Pen, Plot and Precept, how 
unsavoury places may be made sweet, noisome 


places made wholesome, filthy places made 
cleanly—” 


Harington, under the initials, T. C., gave dia- 
grams and details of his invention. Even the 
cost of making is included—‘“‘ The whole 
charge thirty shillings and eightpence; yet 4 
mason of my master’s was offered thirty pounds 
for the like.” 

Elizabeth was by no means pleased with this 
latest escapade of her godson, especially as 
certain veiled references to the second Earl of 
Leicester were likely to put their author in 
danger of the Star Chamber. She therefore 
ordered “ that saucy poet” into exile and had 
him sent as Master of the Horse, under Essex, 
to take part in the Irish campaign against 
Tyrone, in 1599. He was away for almost 4 
year, but his misdemeanour was soon forgiven. 








By courtesy of His Grace the Duke of Portland 


“I cannot blot out from my memorie’s table the goodnesse of our Sovereyn Ladye . . . her watchings 
over my youth, her liking to my free speech and admiration of my little learninge and poesy .. .” 
QUEEN ELIZABETH I, by Marc Gheeraerts the Elder 
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In fact, his cousin, Robert Markham, was able 
to tell him even before he left England that— 
“though Her Highnesse signified displeasure in 
outward sort, yet she did like the marrow of your 
booke. The Queene is minded to take you to her 
favour, but she swearethe that she believes you 
will make epigrams on her and on all her courte: 
she hath been hearde to saye ‘ that merry poet my 
godson must not come to Greenwich tille he 
hathe growne sober and leaveth the ladies’ sports 


> >> 


and frolics ’. 


Whatever we may think of the flippant way 
in which Harington chose to announce his 
invention, it must be acknowledged that his 
application of hydraulics to sanitation was a 
very great advance upon the cess-pit in the 
backyard. Though the first patent for a water- 
closet was taken out by Alexander Cumming, 
in 1775, Harington was, in fact, the inventor of 
the first apparatus for the water carriage of 
ordure. The apparatus which he invented had 
such advantage in comfort and decency as well 
as in health that its use quickly spread abroad 
and, in 1750, it was usual in France to refer to 
water-closets as Lieux al’ Anglaise. The Queen 
herself, after she had forgiven her godson’s in- 
discretion, gave instructions for an appliance 
after his design to be set up in the Palace at 
Richmond, and sent him her thanks for the 
invention. 

The despatch of Harington to Ireland in the 
company of Essex was not entirely on account 
of his indiscretions. Essex was regarded with 
considerable mistrust by Sir Robert Cecil, and 
probably by Elizabeth herself, and Harington 
was ordered, with injunctions as to the greatest 
secrecy, to keep and forward to the Queen a 
full journal of everything he should note during 
the expedition. When Essex returned at the 
end of his inglorious campaign, he took 
Harington with him when he went to the 
Palace, no doubt in the hope that the Queen’s 
godson might secure for him a more favourable 
reception. But Elizabeth was not to be placated. 
She was, in fact, in a towering fury. 

** When I did come into hir presence,” wrote 
Harington, ‘‘ she chaffed much, walked fastly to 
and fro, looked with discomposure in her visage 
and, I remember, catched my girdle when I 
kneeled to her and swore—‘ By God’s son, I am 
no Queene. That man is above me: who gave 


him command to come here so soon ? I did sénd 
him on other busynesse ’.” 


She ordered Harington to go home forthwith. 
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“I did not stay to be bidden twice. If all the 
Iryshe rebels had been at my heeles I should 
not have made better speede.” 

Harington’s best sentiments are to be found 
in his letters, some of which are very charming, 
A collection of these was made, together with 
his epigrams, by one of his descendants, the 
Rev. Henry Harington, and published as Nugae 
Antiquae, in 1769. Though his epigrams were 
much appreciated at the time, they have little 
literary merit and are now only of interest for 
the light which they throw upon the manners 
of his age.2 Harington gives several life-like 
pictures of the ageing Queen, for whom he 
always had the tenderest regard. 


** Nowe, for my owne parte, I cannot blot out 
from my memorie’s table the goodnesse of our 
Sovereyn Ladye to me, her affectione to my 
mother who waited in privie chamber, her better- 
ing the state of my father’s fortune, her watchings 
over my youth, her liking to my free speech and 
admiration of my little learninge and poesy, 
which I did so much cultivate on her commande, 
have rootede such love that to turne askante from 
her condition with tearlesse eyes, would straine 
and foule the springe and founte of gratitude.” 


The old Queen was, indeed, in a bad way at 
the end of her reign. 


“The many evil plots and designs,” wrote 
Harington in October, 1601, “‘ have overcome all 
Her Highnesse’s sweet temper. She walks much 
in her privy chamber, and stamps with her feet 
at ill mews, and thrusts her rusty sword at times 
into the arras in great rage. . . . So disordered is 
all order that Her Highnesse hathe worne but one 
change of raiment for many days and sweers much 
at those that cause her grief in such wise to the no 
small discomforture of all about her.” 


Later on he wrote— 


“The Queene was reduced to a skeleton, 
altered in her features: her taste for dress gone: 
nothing pleased her: she stamped and swore 
violently at the ladies of the Court, whom she 
tormented beyond measure.” 


And finally, on the last occasion he was to see 
her, when he had gone to read some verses to 
the poor old Queen—“ to feede her humoure” 


** She smilede once and was pleased to saie— 
‘ When thou doste feele creeping tyme at thy gate, 
these fooleries will please thee lesse; I am paste 
my relishe for such matters: thou seest my bodilie 


* Harington’s letters and epigrams, together with a 
hitherto unpublished work—The Prayse of Private 
Life—have been edited by Prof. Norman McClure 
(Philadelphia, 1930), who very kindly lent the 
photograph here reproduced on page 759. 














meate dothe not suite me well: I have eaten but 
>’ 


one ill tastede cake since yester-nighte ’. 


Harington was not always flippant and 
light-minded in his published works, and the 
tract which he prepared On the Succession to 
the Crown (1602), to maintain the right of 
James VI of Scotland to succeed to the crown 
of England, though agreeably written and 
sprinkled with anecdote, was a serious work, 
written to accompany a New Year present to 
James, of a lantern curiously wrought, symbolic 
of the waning light of Elizabeth and the 
splendour that was to come. This carried a 
representation of the Crucifixion and bore the 
inscription—‘‘ Lord remember me when thou 
comest into Thy kingdom ”—a refined piece 
of blasphemy when one considers to whom the 
present was made. Though Harington would 
not have dared to utter such views as were set 
forth in this pamphlet during the life-time of 
the old Queen, it is perhaps not fair to blame 
him for turning so early towards the rising sun. 
He was a courtier, and a very extravagant one, 
under the courtier’s necessity to prepare for 
the future. Though James conferred upon him 
the Order of the Bath, he had little else from 
him and one gathers that Harington was not 
entirely at his ease with the new Sovereign. 
It may have been that he had too strong a sense 
of humour, liable to come out at inopportune 
moments. 


“* His Majestie did much presse for my opinion 
touchinge the power of Satane in the matter of 
witchcraft, and askede me with much gravitie if 
I did trulie understand why the Devil did worke 
more with anciente women than others ? I did 
not refraine from a scurvey jeste and even said 
(notwithstandinge to whome it was saide) that we 
were taughte hereof in Scripture, where it is tolde 
that the Devil walketh in dry places.” 


It seems that His Majesty, like his illustrious 
successor on another occasion, was not amused! 

The end of Harington’s life was clouded 
over with frustration and debt. He quarrelled 
violently with his mother-in-law, and even ran 
the risk of imprisonment in his endeavour to 
get possession of her estates. It was in such an 
atmosphere that he prepared, under the title of 
The Englishman’s Doctor, or the Schoole of 
Salerne, and published in 1609, a translation of 
the Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum, which is 
perhaps his most enduring claim to fame. It is 
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Diagram illustrating Harington’s ingenious domestic 
invention. From “‘ The Metamorphosis of Ajax” 


not known what moved him to undertake that 
work, but it is very probable that he did so for 
the edification of the ill-fated son of James I, 
the young Prince Henry, for whose education 
he had been made partly responsible. He had 
already prepared for that Prince a short work 
entitled A briefe view of the Church of England 
as it stood in Queen Elizabeth and King James 
his Reigne, based largely upon his extensive 
knowledge of the bishops and other Church 
dignitaries of that period. Though that book 
was not published until after Harington’s death, 
a MSS. copy was made for —“ the private use of 
Prince Henry upon occasion of that Proverb— 


Henry the Eight pull’d down Monks in their 
Cells: 

Henry the Ninth should pull down Bishops and 
their Bells.” 


One learns from it that it was the vindictive 
cruelty of Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Win- 
chester, that was responsible for the traps set 
for Elizabeth before her accession— 
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“* My father, only for carrying of a letter to the 
Ladye Elizabeth, and professing to wish her well, 
he kept him in the Tower twelve month and made 
him spend a thousand pound ere he could be free 
of that trouble. My mother, that then served the 
said Ladye Elizabeth, he caused to be sequestred 
from her as a heretique, in so much that her own 
father durst not take her into his house, but she 
was glad to sojourne with one Mr. Topliffe; 
so that I may say in some sort this bishop per- 
secuted me before I was born.” 


The Regimen of Salerno must surely have 
been one of the most popular medical works 
ever to be written. It appeared first about the 
end of the eleventh century and though, indeed, 

_it was composed primarily for laymen— 
according to legend, 
which is now disputed, 
for Duke Robert of 
Normandy, who spent 
some time at Salerno 
receiving treatment for 
a poisoned wound of 
the arm which he had 
sustained at the capture 
of Jerusalem on the 
First Crusade—it was, 
doubtless, committed 
to memory by countless 
practitioners over many 
hundreds of years, as a 
rule-of-thumb guide to 
the simple and more 
homely rules of com- 
mon sense in matters of 
health. It was trans- 
lated into every language 
and ran through more 
than three hundred 
editions. 

Harington’s version 
has a freshness and 
naive charm of its 
own, while many of the 








recommendations of the Regimen are not with- 
out a point today. 
“ Use three Physicians still: first Doctor Quiet, 
Next Doctor Meryman, and Doctor Dyet. 


“‘ With nature custome walkes in equall range, 
Good dyet is a perfect way of curing: 
Great suppers do the stomache much offend, 
Sup light if quiet you to sleepe intend. 


“ Know in beginning of all sharp diseases 
*Tis counted best to make evacuation. 


** Drink not much wine, sup light and soon arise 
When meate is gone, long sitting breedeth 
smart: 
And afternoone still waking keepe your eyes, 


“* For water and small beere we make no question 


Are enemies to health 
and good digestion. 


And Horace in a verse 
of his rehearses 

That water-drinkers 
never make good verses.” 


Harington died on 
November 2oth, 1612, 
and was buried at Kel- 
ston. His wife and 
seven children survived 
him. Contrary to all 
appearances he was no 
idle butterfly but, in 
spite of a light-hearted 
manner, akeen observer, 
of wide reading and 
versed in many tongues. 
Most of his writings 
that have come down to 
us were not originally 
intended for publica- 
tion but, from the 
quality of the little that 
has survived, we can- 
not but wish that he 
had left more of his 
musings to posterity. 


By courtesy of the Lord Fairhaven 


The poet-inventor’s favourite dog, Bungey 
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NE OF THE GREAT EVENTS IN OUR social 
and political calendar is the Opening of x > 
Parliament. Then the Sovereign drives ’ 


B's 
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nally ceremonially through the streets of London to a . 
)lica- her Palace of Westminster, to be met at the 
the foot of the Victoria Tower by the Lord Chancel- 
that lor, the Earl Marshal, the Lord Great Chamber- 
Gm: lain and other dignitaries. After assuming the 
t he parliamentary robes and the Imperial Crown, 
P his § She walks in procession to the Parliament 
ty. Chamber, preceded by Peers who bear the 


Cap of Maintenance and the Sword of State. 

Seated on the Throne the Queen then makes 

to the assembly of robed Peers and Judges, 

: with the members of her faithful Commons 

rhaven Standing at the Bar of the House, and the 

Ambassadors and Peeresses seated in the 

Chamber, as guests of the day, the Speech 

which outlines the business to be transacted 
by Parliament in the coming session. 







The Victoria Tower at the Houses of Parliament, 
“the highest occupied building in London,” where 
one copy of every Act is deposited 

Photo: G. F. Allen 
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The Excise Act of 1671. 
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By courtesy of the Clerk of the Parliaments 


At the head of the parchment roll appear the messages exchanged 


between the two Houses and the Royal Assent 


It is a glittering occasion; its importance 
and brilliance are enhanced by its uniqueness, 
for at no other time in the year does the 
Sovereign nowadays participate in the business 
of Parliament. Yet in the past royal visits were 
frequent: not only did the Sovereign start 
Parliament on its way, but from time to time 
the ruler sat in the Lords, listening to the 
progress of business, and, after discussion on a 
Bill had reached its conclusion in both Houses, 
the Sovereign played his historic part by 
coming again in person and giving or, indeed, 
withholding his assent to the Bill in question. 

If, for example, we turn back some three 
centuries to the reign of Charles II, we find 
the following account in the Lords’ Journal of 
the way in which a group of Bills became Acts 
of Parliament. On Monday, March 6th, 1671, 
some twenty-four Bills, having received their 
three readings in each House, were awaiting 
the Royal Assent. Then, in the words of the 
Journal— 


“His Majesty sitting in His Royal Throne, 
adorned with His Regal Crown and Robes (the 
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Peers sitting in their Robes uncovered), the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod was com- 
manded by His Majesty to let the House of 
Commons know ‘ That it was His Majesty’s 
Pleasure, that they presently attend His 
Majesty ’.” 


The Speaker came to the Bar of the Lords, 
supported by members of the Commons, and 
since two of the Bills were Supply Bills, these 
the Speaker brought up in his own hands (the 
remaining twenty-two were already in the 
custody of the Clerk of the Parliaments), and 
presented them to the King, informing him 
that the Commons had taken “into their 
serious Consideration the Supply of Your 
Majesty, for the carrying on the great Charge 
of the Government and Payment of Your 
Majesty’s Debts” (they knew nothing, pre- 
sumably, of the bargain Charles had just made 
secretly with Louis XIV). They then pro- 
ceeded to the giving of the Royal Assent. The 
Clerk of the Crown read out the title of a Bill, 
and each time the Clerk of the Parliaments, 
bowing to the King, who returned the bow, 
pronounced the Royal Assent saying for the 
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two financial grants: “‘ Le Roy, remerciant Ses 
bons Subjects, accepte leur Benevolence, et ainsi 
le veult”; for the six other public bills: “ Le 
Roy le veult,” and for the remaining sixteen 
private bills: “‘ Sort fait come il est desire.” 
These formulae were later inscribed by the 
Clerk at the head of the Acts (see page 766). 

The proceedings were ended by a short 
speech from the King, who observed, charac- 
teristically, that he— 


“had nothing to say to you now, but to thank 
you very heartily for the two Bills now passed 
for My Supply; and to desire you make what 
Haste you can in such Public Bills as are in your 
Hands, that there may be a Recess towards the 
latter End of this Month.” 


The procedure was not purely formal. It 
was, at that time, well within the bounds of 
possibility that the King would refuse his 
assent: Bills had often been lost in this way in 
previous centuries, and continued on occasion 
so to be lost. Thus, Charles II himself, seven 
years later, on November 30th, 1678, rejected 
the Bill “for preserving the Peace of the 
Kingdom by raising the Militia, and continu- 
ing them in Duty for Two and Forty Days,” 
and instructed the Clerk to pronounce the 
formula of refusal “ Le Roy S’avisera,” the 
King will think about it (a formula which the 
Clerk, perhaps in his agitation, entered in the 
Journal as “‘ Le Roy a advisera”’). Charles II 
roundly informed the two Houses that he had 
refused to pass the Act because the Militia 
were his concern and not theirs, and that he 
intended to employ the Militia as he himself 
thought fit. His example was followed by 
Queen Anne, on March 11th, 1708, who 
similarly rejected another Militia Act, this 
time for Scotland, but this was the last occasion 
on which it has proved necessary to use the 
ominous formula “‘ La Raine (or Le Roy) 
S’avisera.””! 

The scene at a Royal Assent attended by 
the Sovereign is shown in a drawing by 
Gravelot. The occasion is the sitting of 
February 3rd, 1742. Speaker Onslow stands, 
somewhat threateningly, at the Bar of the 


‘The spelling of all the historic Parliamentary 
formulae has varied over the centuries, e.g. s’avisera 
and se advisera were used indiscriminately and 
La Reyne has now replaced La Raine. 
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House, facing King George II across the ranks 
of robed Peers and the Judges seated on their 
woolsacks. The King, seated under the Cloth 
of Estate, is surrounded by members of the 
Court, some of whom bear the royal insignia; 
and on either side stand the heralds. The 
Clerk of the Crown, who read out the titles of 
the four Bills accepted that day, stands on the 
right facing the King; and the Clerk of 
the Parliaments, the King’s mouthpiece for the 
actual Assent, stands on the left. This particular 
occasion was a famous one. Sir Robert Walpole, 
after dominating the Commons as Chief 
Minister for more than twenty years, was at 
length resigning. A fortnight later he was intro- 
duced as a Peer under the title of the Earl of 
Orford: no doubt Gravelot made this particular 
drawing, the earliest known (apart from a 
dubious Elizabethan drawing) to survive of a 
Royal Assent, as a commemoration of the close 
of a political epoch (see page 768). 

The ceremony of enactment clearly goes 
back, as the use of Norman French suggests, 
to early days in the history of Parliament, and 
it seems certain that, except under such excep- 
tional circumstances as the childhood or the 
incapacity of the monarch, medieval rulers par- 
ticipated directly in this way in the making of 
laws. 

By the time of George II, however, an 
alternative method of enactment had come into 
existence, and indeed was firmly established. 
It had arisen from the unhappy marital history 
of King Henry VIII. In 1542 that monarch, 
having discovered the adultery of his fifth wife, 
Catharine Howard, resolved to end his marriage 
not by divorce but by execution. When it was 
appreciated, however, that this would entail 
the King having to attend a Royal Assent, and 
there listen (as was then the custom) to the 
entire text of the Bills being recited, it was 
represented to him, no doubt after prompting, 
that “ the repetition of so grievous a Story, and 
the recital of so infamous a crime ” in the King’s 
presence, “might reopen a Wound already 
closing in the Royal Bosom.” It was therefore 
decided to proceed in a different way. A clause 
was inserted into the Attainder Bill providing 
that Royal Assent by Commission “ is and ever 
was and ever shall be, as good” as the Royal 
Assent given in person. The Chancellor, at the 











Kagraeed by Joke Pine. 
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The Royal Assent given in person by George II on February 3rd, 1742, 
in the House of Lords. On the left, the fireplace where Charles II is 
believed to have stood while attending debates After Gravelot 


King’s instructions, drew up letters patent, 
sealing them with the Great Seal, by which he 
was himself directed to declare in the House 
the King’s assent to the Act of Attainder, and 
also to another Act waiting to be passed at the 
same time.” 

Thus a new constitutional device was born. 
At first it was not used very frequently— 
perhaps not more than four times in the rest of 
the sixteenth century. When Charles I and the 
Parliament were separated at the beginning of 
the Civil War the method of the Commission, 


? A full account of the origin of Royal Commis- 
sions of Assent is given by R. W. Perceval in Parlia- 
mentary Affairs, Vol. III, pp. 307-315. 


however, was used some fourteen times, and 
again in the eighteenth century, as George III’s 
health began to give way, Royal Assent by 
Commission occurred on a number of occasions. 
Queen Victoria, faced by a greater avalanche of 
legislation than any of her predecessors, was 
clearly unwilling to make frequent visits to 
Parliament, and eventually ceased to come in 
order to give Royal Assents. Henry VIII's 
device finally replaced the older personal Assent, 
the last occasion of the Sovereign being present 
at the passing of an Act being on August 12th, 
1854. 

Thus we arrive at the present procedure. 
When a group of Bills awaits Assenc, the Clerk 
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of the Parliaments notifies the Lord Chancellor 
and prepares two sets of the titles of all Bills, 
one for the Clerk of the Crown to insert (at the 
Lord Chancellor’s bidding) as the schedule of 
the Commission, the other for the Sovereign’s 
inspection before signing the Commission. 

On the day of the passage of the Acts a bench 
is placed on the floor of the House between 
the Throne and the Woolsack, and three or 
more of the Commissioners—Peers who are 
Privy Counsellors are always chosen for this 
task—take their seats wearing their scarlet 
robes and black cocked hats, with the Chancel- 
lor in his three-cornered hat. They request the 
immediate attendance of the Commons, and 
on their arrival one of the Commissioners 
declares that Her Majesty “ not thinking fit to 
be personally present here at this time” has 
“ caused a Commission to be issued under the 
Great Seal, and thereby given her Royal Assent 
to divers Acts of Parliament...” The Reading 
Clerk then reads out the Commission, bowing 
to each of the Commissioners severally as he 
reads his name. The principal Commissioner 
then, by virtue of the Commission, declares 
that the Royal Assent has been given, and there- 
upon the Clerk of the Crown reads out each 
title, and the Clerk of the Parliaments responds 
with the appropriate formula in exactly the 
same way as when the monarch used to be 
present. 

One of the most famous of all Assents by 
Commission represents the last stage in the 
progress of the 1832 Reform Act. William IV, 
who had been made to promise, against his 
will, to create sufficient Peers to pass the Bill, 
if it were necessary, had refused to attend in 
person, although Grey and his colleagues had 
tried to persuade him to do so. Therefore Lord 
Chancellor Brougham with five fellow Com- 
missioners appeared, taking their seats on the 
customary bench placed in front of the Throne. 
The Whig Peers attended in force on the govern- 
ment benches, the Tories boycotted the Assent, 
and it seems unlikely that many Tory M.P.s 
accompanied the Speaker at the Bar. The 
Clerk of the Parliaments turns towards the 
Commons as he pronounces the formula “ Le 
Roy le veult ” which ushers in a new period in 
parliamentary history and indeed a new age in 
the history of the nation. The careful and 
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detailed painting shows the Mace on the 
Woolsack, and, perhaps, the Act in question 
lying unrolled over the Despatch Box (see 
page 771). 


THE RECORDING OF THE ACTS 

Nowadays, however, the text lying on the 
Table of the House at-the Royal Assent is not 
in the form of a parchment roll, but is a book 
entitled the “‘ House Bill.” This is the version 
which is prepared in the House into which 
the Bill was first introduced after it has passed 
all three readings there. The House Bill is then 
sent to the second House, receiving on its 
sheets, and interleaves, the various amend- 
ments made in the second House, and carrying 
on its first page the messages by which the 
Clerks of the two Houses have sent it backwards 
and forwards. Thus the Coal Nationalization 
House Bill is inscribed “ Soit baillé aux 
Seigneurs,”’ “ A ceste bille avecque des amendmens 
les Seigneurs sont assentus,” “ A ces amendmens 
avecque une amendment les Communes sont 
assentus.”” This complicated text is obviously 
not suitable as the master copy of the new law. 
Therefore after the Royal Assent two master 
copies are printed by H.M. Stationery Office on 
parchment. Each has the appropriate formula 
of Assent written at the head by an official of 
the House after the Act has been checked and 
counter-checked. At the end may be seen 
the initials of those checking, and the final 
authenticating signature of the Clerk of the 
Parliaments, the Clerk Assistant or the Reading 
Clerk. One copy is sent to the Public Record 
Office to be preserved among the records of 
Chancery; the other is placed in the Victoria 
Tower at the Houses of Parliament. Thence- 
forward, if any question arises as to the 
authentic text, these two copies of the Act 
provide the undisputable answer. 

The Acts are now each in a separate book, 
but this is a relatively recent innovation, dating 
only from 1849. Before then, the Act was 
written on a parchment roll, which might 
consist of a single skin, or more frequently of 
skin sewn to skin, until the roll took on formid- 
able proportions. One of the longest is in fact 
nearly a quarter of a mile long, and took two 
men recently a whole day to re-wind. 














A number of misconceptions frequently arise 
concerning these Acts. It is said, for example, 
that they are signed by the Sovereign. As we 
have seen, the modern books are signed by the 
Clerk only; but, strangely enough, the rolls of 
two and a half centuries, from 1603 to 1849, 
lack any signature at all. Before 1603 the Acts 
were sometimes signed by the Sovereign at 
the head; Henry VII was particularly diligent 
in signing “H.R.” on each separate skin 
annexure; Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary and 
Elizabeth I signed occasionally with their full 
names; but thereafter no signatures ever 
appear; none of the Stuarts or the Hanoverians 
authenticated Acts in this way, although, as we 
have seen, they were frequently present when 
the Acts were passed. Authentication was 
guaranteed solely by the continuous custody of 
the Acts in the care of the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments. If question arose as to the text of an 
Act, a certified copy or extract by the Clerk 
was, and remains in English law, a sufficient 
answer. 

It is also thought that a seal is appended to 
Acts. This is not so. Where Commissions have 
been preserved with the Acts to which they 
referred, the Commission itself has the Great 
Seal on it (in modern days, a smaller wafer seal), 
but Parliament possesses no seal, perhaps a 
mark of its ad hoc character in the Middle 
Ages; Parliament was no continuous abiding 
institution, but merely one form the King’s 
Court took when and if the King so desired. 

Other misunderstandings arise concerning 
the time-honoured phrase “ the Statute Book.” 
Originally there was a “‘ Statute Roll ”—at the 
end of a medieval Parliament a collection of 
those Acts of a Public character was made and 
given the title of the King’s regnal year; each 
particular Act forming a section, or a chapter, 
of the complete Statute, so that, e.g. the Vaga- 
bonds Act of 1383 became VII Ric. II, c. 5. 
Since 1483, although enrolment (on the 


*“* Parliament Rolls ”) of Public Acts continued , 


until 1850, an annual volume of Public Acts 
has been printed under authority, and this has 
clearly become the immediate and normal 
source for English law. In these volumes have 
been included not only Public Acts but also, on 
occasion, a few Private Acts, and various 


** Local and Personal Acts declared Public ”’— ° 
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the full complexities of the system of classifica. 
tion defy any brief description. Three points 
emerge, however: the “ Statute Book” was 
originally the Statute Roll; there are nowadays 
as many Statute Books as there are parlia- 
mentary years; and throughout the centuries 
many Acts. of a private, personal or local 
character have never formed chapters in the 
roll or book. These Private Acts, of course, 
have been numbered separately (a trap for 
unwary researchers) and often have not been 
printed, surviving only in the single manuscript 
copy in the Victoria Tower.* 


THE HOUSING OF THE ACTS 

The Acts in the Victoria Tower are part of 
the much greater accumulation of records of 
Parliament which are now in the immediate 
charge of the Record Office of the House of 
Lords and accessible to all bona fide students. 
There are some one and a half million of these 
records, and they constitute a major source for 
research into English history. They have had 
some three separate homes since they began to 
be preserved at the end of the fifteenth century. 
At first they were kept in rooms in the old 
Palace of Westminster which were burnt in the 
Great Fire of 1834 which destroyed most of 
the Houses of Parliament. Then in 1621 they 
were transferred to a stone tower, standing at 
the far south-western corner of the Palace and 
surrounded by a moat. This tower had been 
built in 1365 in the days when the Sovereigns 
in fact resided at Westminster and the building 
was the premier Palace of the Royal Family. 
The stone tower was built to house the Privy 
Wardrobe of the King, and became known as 
the Jewel Tower.® Jewels were certainly the 
most valuable contents, but as Mr. A. J. 
Taylor has recently told us,® kings also kept 
here such various objects as looking-glasses; 


3 Cf. the article by R. W. Perceval on the Classi- 
fication and Recording of Acts in Parliamentary 
Affairs, Vol. III, pp. 506-513. 

4 A general account of these MSS. is given by the 
present writer in Parliamentary Affairs, Vol. VIII, 
pp. 482-491. They are calendared in a series of 
volumes published by H.M.S.O. 

5 It has recently been opened to the public, free 
of charge, by the Ministry of Works. The entrance 
is opposite the Victoria Tower. 

‘Cf. his guide, The Jewel Tower, H.M.S.0O. 
(1956), pp. IO-II. 
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“< The most famous of all Assents by Commission ”’ : 
William IV had refused to attend in person 


of the Reform Bill, 1832. 


dolls and chessmen. By 1551, however, “ the 
whole of this remarkable collection, some of 
the pieces of which had doubtless contributed 
their share to the magnificence of the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold, had been sold and dispersed 
by command of the boy king, Edward VI.” 
In any case, the kings had departed from West- 
minster for the more up-to-date comforts of 
Henry VIII’s Palace of St. James’s. The Jewel 
Tower was left empty, for a time to be leased 
to private occupants, and then, in 1621, to be 
renovated, and turned into a fire-proof reposi- 
tory for the records of Parliament. To this 
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the last stage in the progress 


Tower therefore came the Acts of Parliament, 
and in it they stayed until the fire which des- 
troyed most of the Palace in 1834. In the 
rebuilding that ensued they were shifted even- 
tually (in 1864) to the still more magnificent 
Tower constructed immediately opposite, and 
named after the Sovereign, the Victoria Tower. 

This, the present home of the Acts, was 
acclaimed as one of the finest pieces of building 
of the nineteenth century. In the words of the 
contemporary official description, the Tower, 
363 feet tall, was “‘ the grandest feature of the 
building and the largest and highest square 











* ee 4 


Photo: Fox Photos 


The tron stair-case of the Victoria Tower, to which in 
1864 the Acts were removed from the fewel Tower 


tower in the world.” And although now it is a 
diminutive building in comparison with 
American skyscrapers, it is still the highest 
square tower in the world, and still the highest 
occupied building in London. 

Unfortunately, the stone in which it was 
originally built, magnesian limestone from 
Anston, has not proved very resistant to London 
| atmosphere, and, in addition, it has suffered 
from being set in the wrong plane, so that whole 
layers of it have weathered and fallen away. 
Therefore, in 1926 a complete programme of 
stone repair was started for the Tower. This is 
only just being completed, thirty years later; 
an enormous and costly undertaking, which 
had to be totally discontinued during the war. 
Indeed, the whole system of scaffolding was 
then dismantled and taken down to the beaches 
of the south coast, where it was erected as 


coastal defences, returning to London in 194 
for re-erection at the Victoria Towet. 

The final disappearance of the extern, 
scaffolding has, however, only preluded the re. 
making of the interior. This, as it was cop. 
structed as a home for the Acts in the 18565, 
had a grim gaol-like appearance. It was 
approached by a winding turret staircase of 


. 


100 steps, which led to the bottom floor over | 
the State entrance, and from there by a central § 
winding cast-iron staircase to the twelve floon J 


above, each with its eight rooms a floor. These 


rooms in 1946 were without light; indeed, ther 


was only one trailing electric light lead for al] 
the rooms in the Tower; they were also without 
natural light, as bomb blast had blown the 
windows out, and the glass had been replaced 


with matchboarding. The Tower was without 


heat of any sort; in the winter temperatures J 


often fell below freezing point, and staff could § 


only work there for a quarter of an hour ata § 
time. Dampness prevailed most of the year— | 


humidities of 90 percentor more were common, 
whereas documents, for safe preservation, need 
a maximum humidity of not more than 68 per 


cent. Damp, cold, dirty: the Tower repository [7 
was not unlike many other record repositories 
up and down the land which were in fact wholly 9 
unsuitable for their business of preserving the J 
documents placed within them. It was there- | 


fore not surprising when the House of Lords 
set up’a specialist department, a Record Office, 
to care for the Acts and other MSS. in 1946, 


that it was found that many MSS. were begin- j 


ning to suffer from their environment. Luckily 





the decay was caught at an early stage, anda & 
complete programme of re-organization is now § 


well under way. 
As we have seen, the Acts were, until 1849, 
each written on parchment rolls. 


grafted in to replace what has been worn away 


or torn; often the skins have to be re-sewn 0 & 


each other, as the original thread has perished, 
and then the entire roll is interleaved with 3 
special tissue paper itself impregnated with 4 
fungicide known as “ Santobrite ” which wil 
kill all latent fungoid growth. The Acts are 
then replaced on their shelves in the Tower it 
chronological order, to await production in the 
House of Lords’ Record Office search room 


These rolls § 
are being repaired, new parchment being j 
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for the use of historians and others who may 
wish to consult them. 


Tue Acts AS MATERIALS FOR HISTORY 

Since the opening of the Office such con- 
sultation has increased tenfold. Today his- 
torians and others come to the Office daily, and 
in many ways are enriching our understanding 
of English history by a more thorough analysis 
of the Acts and their subsidiary material than 
was ever previously possible. 

A particularly good example of such research 
is that provided by a recent discovery of 
Professor Sir John Neale. As we have seen, 
the original Acts, until the change-over to 
printing in 1849-50, were the Bills as engrossed 
in the first House (similar, that is, to the 
modern House Bills described above). These 
Acts then passed to the second House, perhaps 
receiving many additions and deletions there, if 
amended being returned to the first House for 
further debate and, on occasion, further amend- 
ment. It is therefore possible to reconstruct 
from the amendments on the final Act some of 
the earlier stages in the history of the Bill. Sir 
John Neale applying this technique to the text 
of the Elizabethan Subscription Act of 1571 
discovered that the original text, emanating 
from the Queen and her Ministers, had been 
considerably altered in a Puritan direction by 
the Commons. From the quantity and quality 
of these amendments he was able to contribute 
important new material to the history of the 
Elizabethan Reformation. 

Other historians have made increasing use 
of the Private Estate Acts of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. These have shown 
landowners resorting to Parliament for power 
to break entails, to sell estates, and to group 
and mass their property in more manageable 
units: from these Acts, hitherto little known, 
and unpublished, valuable material is thus 
being acquired towards the as yet unwritten 
history of the English landed classes after the 
Reformation. 

A third group of historians is dealing with 
the latest period, in which economic and social 
power has slowly passed from the land to capital 
and is making exhaustive enquiry into the Acts 
empowering the. establishment of railways, 
canals, and other large undertakings. Sub- 
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By courtesy of the Ministry of Works 


Inside the Fewel Tower, the contents of which once 
included looking-glasses, dolls and chessmen: store- 
house of parliamentary archives from 1621 to 1864 


sidiary to the Acts in the Victoria Tower are 
many lists of subscribers to such companies, 
detailed estimates of their proposed works, 
large-scale original plans, and other invalu- 
able evidence which in total documents the 
gradual development of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

Political, social and economic history are 
thus all being served by the great accumulation 
of Acts and other MSS. at Westminster. 
Meanwhile the work of Parliament goes on. 
Each new session is opened by Her Majesty; 
each new Bill after its passage through the two 
Houses receives the Royal Assent by Royal 
Commission, and is then placed, alongside its 
many thousands of predecessors, in the Victoria 
Tower. There it awaits the investigation of 
future generations of historians, the raw 
material of the history of the future. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AN EASTERN VIEW 

™~ my mind it appears that one most important 
period of History is being missed by the magazine, 
and that, too, the modern (twentieth-century) period 
after World War I, and if at all it is dealt with, it is 
very insufficiently. Since April 1955 to April 1956 
I have rarely come across any article on that period 
except Reoccupation of Rhineland, Mozambique and 
The British Raj in India, and instead political and 
religious Histories of the ancient Western World are 
predominant. Naturally, perhaps, it makes the 
reader (especially the Oriental) a bit disappointed 
when he goes on expecting something new to read 
about the East and he does not find it. I beg to be 
excused for these Eastern feelings, but here I 
represent the view of a few of my friends who are 
readers. 

I quite realize that History Today cannot under 
any circumstances become a newspaper full of current 
bits of news, but I am quite confident some of the 
dynamic changes brought about by the two Wars 
during this century could be brought to light both 
in the economic and social fieids of the Western and 
Eastern countries. 

It goes without saying that the Greek and English 
History are the most important bases of modern 
culture and the magazine presents articles of novelty 
on these every time. Still, a change for the un- 
expected changes the opinion of the common reader 
who is definitely more interested in his own times 
than in those bygone. 

Yours, etc., 
B. U. BEERH, 
Kampala, Uganda. 


[On twentieth-century and Eastern themes we have 
recently published the following articles, besides 
those mentioned by our correspondent: The 
Russians in Central Asia, The British in Malaya, 
The Battle of Mukden, Shadows and Splendours 
of the Russian Navy, President Theodore Roosevelt, 
= i Army and the Civil War in the East.— 

DS. 


. AGINCOURT 
IR, 

It would be interesting to know the grounds of 
Col. Burne’s estimate of the numbers of the French 
army at Agincourt. He appears to think 24,000 a 
reasonable figure, whereas the Prussian Military 
historian Delbriick arrived at a figure of from 4 to 
6,000 only. The latter estimate seems much more in 
accord with H. A. L. Fisher’s description of the 
French army at Agincourt, in his History of Europe, 
as “a section of the French nobility, almost entirely 
drawn from the Armagnac faction.” Had the 
casualties remotely approached those suggested by 
Col. Burne there would have been an end to the 

Armagnac faction,” which we know was not the 
case. That “faction” continued to wage a civil 
war with Burgundy and at Baugé inflicted a serious 
defeat upon the English invader. There were 
perhaps 20,000 noble families in fifteenth-century 
France, and the loss of 3 Dukes, 7 Counts and 90 
Knights Banners at Agincourt was probably a 


trivial bloodletting in itself, not to be compared 
with the steady drain of the civil wars. 

In his history of the art of war in the sixteenth 
century, Sir Charles Oman quotes eyewitnesses of 
the battle of Flodden to show that the longbow was 
powerless, even at point blank range, to inflict losses 
on men in full plate armour. This seems to confirm 
what some elementary considerations of dynamics 
(e.g. that the strongest bow can do no more than 
deliver an arrow with the force used to draw the 
said bow) already point to. Can it be that the whole 
of the evidence regarding the use of archery during 
the 100 Years War requires review ? Is it certain 
that the medieval English archer was in fact a 
bowman and not a crossbowman ? The suggestion 
that the longbow could vie in power with the cross- 
bow can only be entertained of the earliest “‘ marks ” 
of the latter weapon. The later versions, with steel 
bow and crank handle, were obviously the more 
powerful weapons, not by a mere margin but several 
times over, and they could presumably cope with 
armour. 

Yours, etc. 
J. T. Davis, 
Moseley, Birmingham. 


Colonel Burne writes : 

A complicated question of this nature cannot be 
dealt with satisfactorily in a footnote to a letter. 
I can only give the heads of the argument. 


_ Delbriick’s figure 4,000 to 6,000 is of course derisory. 
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He was the German apostle of small numbers at the 
time when Ramsay was the English apostle. For 
instance, he gave the smallest figures for Hastings 
that I have seen. In the case of Agincourt he even 
asserted, flying in the face of all the evidence, that 
the English outnumbered the French ! (In this he 
has been followed by Ferdinand Lot.) My conclusion 
that the French numbers were about 25,000 is based 
on four separate approaches to the problem. (1) The 
documentary evidence. (2) Comparative strength 
of the two armies. The best and most reliable French 
chronicler, the monk of St. Debys, states that the 
French outnumbered the English four times, and he 
would hardly be likely to overstate the figure to the 
disadvantage of his own country. (3) The size of 
the battlefield and the formation of the line of battle. 
(4) The French casualties. All four approaches 
converge upon the figure 25,000. I devote four 
pages of my book The Agincourt War to a defence 
of this statement, and conclude: “‘ From several 
points of view therefore the total would appear to 
lie about 25,000 and I purposely select this round 
figure in order to show that my estimate is a ‘ round 
conjecture.’ Incidentally, the ‘French army’ 
at Baugé was in the main a Scottish one strengthened 
by local levies.” 


. GREEK NUMERALS 
IR, 

By a lapsus calami Dr. Charles Seltman in his 
informative article writes of “Apollonius the 
Arithmetician”’ when he means “ Apollodorus.” 
It is, in fact, uncertain from the several ancient 
quotations of the distich of Apollodorus, whoever 
he may have been, whether Pythagoras sacrificed one 
ox or a hundred, nor is it entirely certain that the 
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or menace 


That’s what people asked themselves in 
1912. Actually the Zeppelin proved to 
be neither. Built as a passenger ship it 
had a brief bombing career in the first 
world war, but was soon superseded both 
in war and peace by the aeroplane. 
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theorem thus celebrated was the one about the 
square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle. 
But a beanfeast—if that is the right word—there 
undoubtedly was. 

It is interesting to note that in Dr. Seltman’s 
view the Greek notation for numerals was almost as 
clumsy as the Roman. If he means the so-called 
Herodianic signs, this is true. But the Greek system 
of using the letters of the alphabet for numerals 
must go back at least to the time of Pythagoras, for 
it employs three letters which later dropped out of 
the alphabet; and with this system the Greeks 
performed prodigies of calculation. Its only serious 
disadvantage, as compared with our own, was the 
absence of a sign for zero. 

Though Dr. Seltman could cite Canto and Gow 
on his side, Tannery after long practice found the 
Greek numerals almost as convenient as our own. 
The late Sir Thomas Heath was of the same opinion, 
and, against Dr. Seltman’s view, held that “ the 
Greeks in fact had little need of the abacus for 
calculations.” 

Yours, etc., 
Ivor BULMER- THOMAS, 
London, W.8. 
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BOOK REVIEWS ADENAUER : A PERSONAL PORTRAIT 


KONRAD ADENAUER. By Paul Weymar, 780 pp. 
(Kindler Verlag, Munich.) 


Konrad Adenauer, eighty-year-old Chancellor of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, throughout his 
jong and eventful career has left the imprint of his 
masterful personality on whatever public duty he 
has performed, and there can be little doubt that 
the fact that Western Germany today, a decade after 
her capitulation and virtual destruction, has become 
an equal partner in the Western Alliance is due in 
large part to the inflexible determination, high 
principles and adroit political sense of this remark- 
able man. He may be called Grossvater der Fiichse, 
reviled as an autocrat by his opponents, and criticized 
by the victor nations for his obstinacy, which seems 
to verge at times on arrogance, but the fact remains 
that he commands the unswerving allegiance of 
most of his countrymen and has won the ungrudging 
admiration of those who were once his enemies. 

Herr Paul Weymar, with help from Frau Theile- 
Schliter, an old friend and neighbour of the 
Adenauer family, has skilfully woven a mosaic of 
intense interest from conversations he has had with 
members of the Chancellor’s family and with 
political friends and adversaries, and from personal 
accounts of important occasions from Adenauer 
himself, the whole linked together by his own 
shrewd appraisals of events and situations. The 
book, written in a highly readable, almost chatty, 
style, is having a large sale in Germany. 

That the book will arouse controversy, particularly 
in Germany itself, is more than probable. The 
story of the foundation, largely through Adenauer’s 
own efforts, of the C.D.U. uniting Catholic and 
Protestant in one great political party subscribing 
to the principles of Christianity, of its victory at the 
polls over the strongly established S.P.D., despite 
the latter’s encouragement from the British Labour 
Government, has meant a running battle with the 
Opposition and the lunatic fringes on right and left, 
and Herr Weymar’s version of many events will be 
vigorously challenged. But this evidence of the 
workings of a virile democracy has actually 
strengthened the Chancellor’s hand in his long and 
difficult negotiations with the representatives of 
the occupying Powers, as he was always in a position 
to refuse to accept unpalatable proposals for the 
good reason that he would find it impossible to 
secure their acceptance by the Bundestag. There 
have of course been issues of vital importance where 
he has had a virtually united people behind him. 
Such was the policy of Dismantling, which at the 
outset embraced almost every sector of industry, 
and not only threw workpeople on the streets, thus 
exposing them to Communist influences, but 
deprived the Government of all power to cope with 
the flood of refugees from the East. Moreover, 
Adenauer, who argued and pleaded ceaselessly with 
the Allies to have done with this curb on German 
recovery, hints at other less justifiable reasons for 
crippling German industry, and in the end his 
logic prevailed. 

Quite otherwise was it when it came to the 
matter of reaarming Germany. The Chancellor knew 
well that the country was bitterly opposed to any 
Suggestion of the sort, but when the Korean War 
broke out, he felt bound to remind the Western 
Powers that what the Communists could do in the 
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Far East they could do equally well in divided 
Europe, and that the responsibility for defending 
an unarmed Germany rested fairly and squarely 
on the occupying armies. It was not long before 
the United States came to see that it would not be 
expedient or popular to ask American boys to fight 
for a country whose own able-bodied youth looked 
idly on, and proposed the raising of a German 
contingent to join the Nato forces. Britain and 
France saw no way out, and before long an invitation 
to this effect was despatched to Bonn. How Germany 
reacted to the proposal, of the bitter attacks which 
were launched against the Chancellor for his imagined 
acceptance of the plan without Parliamentary 
sanction, and of his unwearying efforts to convince, 
not only the Socialist opposition but also Pastor 
Niemoller and the Lutheran Churches, of the logic 
of the position, is brilliantly told. So too are the 
eyewitness accounts of his first official visits to London 
and New York, where people went out of their way 
to do him honour. 

There is a wealth of history and anecdote in this 
Biography’, which is almost an Autobiography, and 
the outside world, which knows little of Adenauer’s 
early life, will read with interest the story of his 
youth and strict upbringing, his innate sense of 
duty and his fine record at school and university. 
They will learn too of his rapid rise to fame as a 
young advocate in Cologne and of his election as 
Oberburgemeister at the early age of forty-one. 
The author describes in some detail Adenauer’s 
achievement in developing and beautifying the old 
fortress city during his years as Chief Magistrate 
from 1917 to 1933, when Hitler summarily banished 
him from his post, but although this eventful period 
includes Germary’s collapse in 1918, the first 
British occupation of Cologne and the Ruhr invasion 
of 1923, surprisingly little is said about all these 
happenings, almost certainly out of deference to 
French feelings, for Adenauer has a soft spot for 
France. The story, however, of his twelve years’ 
persecution under the Nazis makes graphic reading. 
Despite danger, suffering, arrest and imprisonment, 
his agony of mind when the Gestapo arrested his 
wife to extort information from her as to his where- 
abouts, despite the grim experience of living in a 
crowded bunker in the garden of his house with 
wife, children and grandchildren while the allied 
advance swept over the Rhine and through Rhindorf, 
he was sustained throughout by an inner faith and 
fortitude which enabled him, when the tide of battle 
had passed, to take over once more his old post at 
Cologne, when invited to do so by the American 
Army. And six months later he was ejected once 
more, this time under British orders, for “ failing 
to display sufficient energy”! His political career 
dates from that moment, and Herr Weymar devotes 
the greater part of his book to a detailed account of 
Adenauer’s leadership during the ten years since 
the end of the Second World War, describing in 
clear and picturesque terms how he has rescued 
Western Germany from chaos and placed her once 
again firmly on the road to prosperity, in close 
partnership with the free world. For this achieve- 
ment alone Adenauer will have his place in history. 


JULIAN PIGGOTT 


1 To be published in English by Messrs. André Deutsch in 
March, 1957. 
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The Bible as History 


DR. WERNER KELLER 
Translated by DR. WM. NEIL 


Dr. Keller’s volume is no less than a complete 
survey and assessment of the discoveries made 
in the last one hundred and fifty years by 
British, American, French and German 
archaeologists in the historic lands of the 
Bible. More than 200,000 copies of this book 
already sold in Western Germany alone. 
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TRAITOR EXTRAORDINARY 


SIR THOMAS STUCLEY, TRAITOR 
EXTRAORDINARY. By 240 pp. 
(Melrose. 255.) 

The subject of this biography had an unmatched 
genius for stamping on the toes of the great men of 
Europe. Thomas Stucley contrived to be present 
when major events were brewing and to contrive 
defeat in the very moment of victory. He had 
Baron Corvo’s capacity for turning friends into 
enemies ; and his illusions of grandeur were 
re-inforced by his claim to be a natural son of 
Henry VIII. He had all the vices of an Elizabethan 
adventurer with none of his virtues, except courage. 

His first incursion into politics was on behalf of 
the fallen Protector Somerset. He failed to over- 
throw Dudley, his successor, fled and was next 
heard of fighting for France against Charles V. 
Soon afterwards he was back in England, ingratiating 
himself with Dudley and attempting an elaborate 
double cross of the King of France. In bewilder- 
ment the English government did the only thing it 
could do with a man of his sort—clapped him into 
the Tower. Mary’s accession to the throne saw 
his release and a new series of adventures, this time 
on behalf of the Hapsburgs ; but he was probably 
happiest settling down to open piracy in the English 
Channel and beyond. 

So the story went on. With Elizabeth on the 
throne and William Cecil at her side, Stucley found 
the climate chilling, especially after he had scattered 
to the winds the fortune of his late father-in-law. 
So he thought up a new project : to go to Florida 
“for the further discovery of those parts thereof 
that as yet be unknown.” This looked to the Spanish 
government like one more pretext for piracy and 
so it was ; but a situation already complex was 
made incredible by his proposal to betray to Spain 
the interests of the queen under whose aegis he 
sailed. The Florida project got no further than 
Ireland and some more piracy, until at last, after a 
decade of intrigues, he cut his cables in 1570 and 
stole off to the enemy, the King of Spain. There 
followed eight years in which Stucley threw himself 
heart and soul into a marvellous collection of plots 
to liberate England on behalf of the true religion ; 
and then his own enterprise of England finished up 
with his death in 1578 during a fantastic campaign 
against the African Moor. 

Mr. John Izon has written a vivid biography of 
this picaresque ruffian and has succeeded in con- 
veying some of the hopes and pathos of what was 
in essence a thoroughly squalid career. Yet it must 
be said that Stucley’s life was adventurous enough 
not to need a further exercise of the historical 
imagination. Passages such as “ Up went the 
eyebrows. He gave vent to a long thoughtful 
whistle . . .”—do not make the narrative more 
realistic. But some of the pictures are very good; 
and hard work and the hunt for material at home 
and abroad have produced a very readable and 
interesting book. It prompts also a question, too 

to be considered in a biography of this sort : 

How was it that the economy and society of mid- 

Tudor England was able to breed men like Stucley ? 
vhen we have answered it we may see Stucley and 

his age in fuller perspective. 


C. 1§25-1578 : 
John Izon, 


JorL HURSTFIELD. 
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Just Published 





America and The 
British Left 


From Bright to Bevan 
HENRY PELLING 


In the days of Abraham Lincoln 
the British left looked upon 
America as their ideal, but admira- 
tion later turned to suspicion and 
hostility. The causes of this 
change of attitude are examined 
in a pioneer work in a virtually 
untouched field. 

18s. net 


The 
Liberal Tradition 


From Fox to Keynes 
ALAN BULLOCK & MAURICE SHOCK 


Extracts from speeches and writings 
selected to illustrate the develop- 
ment of British Liberal thought. 
The editors’ lengthy introduction 
and their wide range of choice 
demonstrate the impressive con- 
tribution of liberal thinkers in 
this country. 

25s. net 


Georgian Grace 


JOHN GLOAG 


With many examples from con- 
temporary sources, the author 
considers the social history of design 
in the great period 1660-1830, 

and discusses the influences of men 
of taste and the manners and 
fashions of the time. 

With over 400 illustrations of the 
work of Georgian architects, 
designers and craftsmen. 


70s. net 
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A History of. Education in Antiquity 


By H. I. MARROU, Professor of Early Christian History at the Sorbonne 
Translated by G. R. Lamb 488 pp. 42/- net 


“es 


. . . this is a fascinating book. The massive and detailed scholarship is carried easily and used 
expertly, and it gives brilliance to the clarity and order of the exposition. 

The author’s aim is to set out and assess the findings of specialists over the whole range of Greek 
and Roman education. Where gaps have appeared not covered by specialist studies, he has filled 
them himself from his expert knowledge: and he provides a continuous account of the development 
of education during nearly two thousand years. 

He begins with a general survey of what he calls the ‘ scribe ’ civilizations, Egyptian, Minoan and 
Mycenean, which preceded the Homeric age, and in which education was towards the written word, 
essential to religion and to government. The book ends with the founding, in the early Middle 
Ages, of another scribe civilization. In between these limits comes the main work, a study of Hel- 
lenistic education from start to finish, from the heroic age of Homer to the Dark Ages—which were 
not so dark after all... . 

The translation deserves a paragraph to itself. ... Without the knowledge that this is a translation, 
the reader would take it as an original with a most attractive style. It is worth while to compare 
the English version with the French, the better to enjoy the translation’s innumerable felicities.” 
Journal of Educational Studies 
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MAZZINI: THE CONSPIRATOR 


MAZZINI AND THE SECRET SOCIETIES. By E. E. Y. Hales, 
226 pp. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 30s.) 


Mazzini’s career makes a fantastic adventure 
story. But his record as an active revolutionary is 
far from impressive. By itself it cannot justify his 
reputation as one of the principal architects of 
United Italy. Indeed, it is difficult to take seriously 
the founder of “ Young Europe,” the perpetual 
believer in the spontaneous revolution of all Italy. 
As a thinker and prophet he undoubtedly exerted a 
powerful influence. But it is almost impossible to be 
patient with the sublime mysticism and nonsense of 
his theology. If he preached nationalism, that is no 
longer necessarily matter for credit. Though he 
prophesied with some accuracy the Europe of the 
Versailles settlement, his foresight in this respect is 
unlikely to impress a generation which has seen 
Europe severely remodelled. It is not easy to sym- 
pathize either with the feelings of dread and hatred 
which he inspired in absolutists and liberals or with 
the adulation which he received from Italian and 
English disciples. There is a strong temptation to 
debunking. 

Mr. Hales has followed his Pio Nono with a study 
of Mazzini’s early years, up to the moment when he 
left Switzerland for England. It is an exciting 
narrative, and Mr. Hales adds a good deal to the 
traditional English account. Mazzini emerges as 
less of a saint than Griffith or Bolton King allowed. 
In the Savoy expedition he appears as a headstrong, 
secretive leader, breaking down at the critical 
moment and subsequently blaming his collaborators. 
He borrows from his father by deceit. He begets an 
illegitimate child. He instigates assassinations— 
despite the vehement testimony to the contrary in 
later years from eminent but ignorant Englishmen. 
He treats his friends abominably and more than 
once is reduced to the state of an unmanageable 
nervous wreck. Mazzini, in Mr. Hales’ words, was 
“human, even very human.” 

There are, too, some interesting sidelights on the 
general history of the time. Piedmontese despotism 
under Charles Albert is seen to be benevolent and 
incompetent rather than diabolically clever. Cardinal 
Bernetti is found interceding for Mazzini’s mistress. 
A future Italian correspondent of The Times con- 
templates assassinating Charles Albert. The British 
Minister at Berne is anxious to recommend to 
Mazzini the aims of the Bible Societies. In the light 
of such episodes Mazzini’s deadly earnestness, often 
contrasting also with his own practical absurdities, 
seems quite out of place. 

No harm is done by a little debunking, in this 
case especially salutary. It may be that there is more 
to do. How dangerous, one wonders, did govern- 
ments really imagine Mazzini was? How many 
seditious publications other than those of Mazzini 
did Metternich personally peruse ? One suspects that 
any writer whose letters can fill a hundred volumes 
will over-impress historians. But none the less— 
and Mr. Hales realizes the fact—Mazzini cannot be 
debunked away. There is no doubt that he stirred 
many Italians to patriotic sacrifice. Whatever the 
reality of his own revolutionary attempts, the power 
of his personality and the myth which grew up 
around him were vital factors in the Risorgimento. 

The early years of his life were the “ creative ” 
years. By 1837, in fact, writes Mr. Hales, “ the 
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myth of him had been made, he had become a 
legend in Italy and Europe, so that, when the con- 
flagration broke out eleven years later, in 1848-9, it 
was Mazzini, the Roman revolutionaries instinctively 
felt, who must replace the Pope at Rome.” How 
this occurred, this book does not convincingly 
explain. For certainly it is not enough merely to 
descant on the force of Mazzini’s personality when 
his weaknesses as a practical revolutionary have been 
so overwhelmingly demonstrated. His religion— 
“important only to himself and to one or two 
converts later on ”’—is no part of the answer. No 
doubt studies of the years 1837-48 and of the lives 
of other revolutionaries would clarify the matter, 
It would seem likely that the myth would grow after 
rather than during the period of fiascos. But the 
problem could be solved only by considering the 
whole environment in which the myth flourished. 

Mr. Hales is not an unsympathetic biographer, 
He presents a more credible picture of Mazzini than 
any English predecessor. He has felt the man’s 
fascination. It is easier to understand Mazzini 
himself after reading this book. But it is still difficult 
to see him in the perspective of his own time. 


DEREK BEALES. 


ELEVEN CENTURIES OF BYZANTINE 
RULE 


HISTORY OF THE BYZANTINE STATE. By George 
Ostrogorsky. Translated by Joan Hussey, 
548 pp., 2 maps, 6 folding maps. (Blackwell, 
Oxford. £4 4s.) 

The writing of Byzantine history seems often in 
danger of becoming an accumulation of detailed 
studies and learned articles in specialist periodicals. 
Byzantium, it is true, had its Gibbon, but few 
subsequent historians have dared to attempt a com- 
prehensive account of the eleven hundred years of 
its history. The structure of Byzantine historio- 
graphy is thus inclined to be topheavy, and the 
increasing volume of specialist works outweighs the 
solid foundations of scholarship. In recent years two 
substantial rocks have been added to those founda- 
tions in Vasiliev’s History of the Byzantine Emptre 
and Ostrogorsky’s Geschichte des Byzantinischen 
Staates; and it is flattering to a country that boasts 
of no Byzantine Institute or Journal that the latest 
editions of both should have been produced as 
English translations. 

Professor Ostrogorsky’s work, first published in 
1940 and revised in 19§2, is already an acknowledged 
classic. In its new form it is more than a mere 
translation. Miss Hussey has collaborated with the 
author in the task of bringing the text and the 
bibliographies abreast of the most recent advances 
in Byzantine studies. Ostrogorsky’s learning 1s 
immense and his reading, in every European language, 
apparently limitless. Nothing is missed or neglected 
that might throw light on his main theme; but at 
the same time nothing that is superfluous has been 
allowed to overload the narrative. The flow and 
balance of the original have been in no way impaired 


by the translation and revision: discussions of 


thorny problems and variant interpretations are 
decently relegated to the ample footnotes. The 
is in fact a model of historiographical planning. The 
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chronological sequence of events from 324 to 1453 
is unfolded in eight chapters. Each chapter is sub- 
divided under various headings, but without inter- 
rupting the “ continuous development ” which was 
the author’s guiding principle, and each is prefaced 
by an account of the primary sources for the period 
under review. There is an up-to-date bibliography 
(or at least up to early 1955) at the beginning of every 
subdivision. This arrangement seems much more 
satisfactory than that adopted in the translation of 
Vasiliev’s History, where the bibliography has been 
lumped together in some sixty unwieldy pages at the 
end of the book. 

Ostrogorsky’s main purpose is to trace the 
political development of Byzantium; for far from 
being the bone-headed robot, invented by western 
historians, the Byzantine state “‘ underwent a con- 
tinuous process of reconstruction.” He deliberately 
avoids the use of sub-titles such as “‘ the State ” or 
“the Church ” in order to emphasize “ the essential 
interdependence of events at home and abroad, 
political, ecclesiastical and cultural”; and no one 
has shown more clearly the remarkable interaction of 
politics and religion in the Byzantine world. The 
teething troubles of the Empire arose as much from 
the disputes about the nature of Christ as from 
political and military factors. In its adolescence the 
state was divided over the question of the veneration 
of icons. And even at the end, when Byzantium was 
little more than “a pawn in the political game of 
the great powers who had interests in the east,” 
religious issues could still dominate and change its 
own political scene. The Hesychast controversy 
split the state just as the Christological and Icono- 
clastic quarrels had done in earlier centuries. 

If one major cause of the decline and fall can be 
singled out from the pages of this book, it is the 
steady disintegration of the system of Themes, or 
military provinces, in the Empire and the social and 
economic changes that resulted. Ostrogorsky sees 
the growth of feudalism as the canker eating at the 
heart of the Byzantine administration. The military 
arm of the state, which had tamed or warded off the 
Slavs, the Arabs, the Turks, the Bulgars, and the 
Serbs, was weakened and finaily paralysed by “ the 
triumphant advance of feudal processes”; and 
Justinian’s concept of an imperium Romanum which 
should embrace the whole Christian oikoumene was 
thwarted as the great bureaucratic system run from 
Constantinople broke up and the decentralization 
of the imperium could no longer be arrested. The 
theory was taken over and adapted by the Popes and 
Emperors of the west. But despite the almost mortal 
crisis of the Fourth Crusade and the fragmentation 
of the Empire that followed it the Byzantine 
Emperors clung tenaciously to their dream of un- 
divided oecumenical sovereignty; and even in the 
darkest hours their subjects bitterly resented and 
fanatically opposed any form of compromise with 
the spiritual or temporal rulers of the west. Not the 
least interesting chapter of the book is that devoted 
to the prolonged sickness and death of the Byzantine 
State in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. No 
other general history of Byzantium guides one with 
so sure a hand through this sad and complicated 
period. Miss Hussey deserves thanks from the 
Ordinary reader and congratulations from the 
specialist for making this invaluable book available 
to a wider public. 


D. M. NICOL. 
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220 coloured maps and diagrams, and a 
32-page index with 14,000 names. 11 by 9 
inches. Boards, 32s. 6d. 


MUIR’S HISTORICAL ATLAS 
ANCIENT, MEDIAEVAL & MODERN 


Consists of the Historical Atlas: Mediaeval 
and Modern, and maps, introductory 
matter and index from the Atlas of Ancient 
and Classical History. 11 by 9 inches. 
Boards, 37s. 6d. 


MUIR’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT 
AND CLASSICAL HISTORY 


A series of 20 plates containing 47 coloured 
maps and diagrams, with an introduction 
illustrated by 4 plans in black and white, 
and a full index. Embracing periods from 
the 15th Century B.c. to the Barbarian 
Invasions, A.D. 395. Among its valuable 
features are large physical maps of Ancient 
Greece and Ancient Italy. 11 by 9 inches. 
Limp cloth, 8s. 6d. 


GEORGE PHILIP 


& SON LIMITED 
30-32 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 




















Vets ts Mee 
It’s the Midland Bank Christmas Gift Cheque. It’s 
colourful and attractive enough to please the most 
particular people. It’s personal, in a way that no 
ordinary money present can ever be. And no one 
can deny that it is very, very practical! You can 
buy Midland Bank Gift Cheques at any branch of 
the Bank whether you are normally a customer of 
ours or not. They cost 1/- each, and can be made 
out for any amount you care to provide. If you 
would like to know more about this unique service 


ask for the illustrated leaflet which can be obtained 


free of charge from any branch or direct from the 
Head Office. 


tty 


To mark the occasion, give 


MIDLAND BANK 
GIFT CHEQUES 


Also available : Gift Cheques for Weddings, Birthdays, 
and general gift purposes. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED - HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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PRINCIPLES OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO ARCHAEOLOGY. By V. G, 
Childe, 142 pp. (Frederick Muller. tos. 6d.) 
When, earlier this year, Gordon Childe included 

in another publication! remarks that in a book on 

methods it would be irrelevant to attempt a summary 
of conclusions and that only methods for extracting 
history from archaeological data had been presented, 
one rather hoped that his Short Introduction -to 
Archaeology, which now follows, would contain just 
such a summary of the present state of archaeo- 
logical knowledge and outstanding problems. The 
new book, however, is found to be largely concerned 
with general concepts: it outlines the use of terms 
and classifications; it defines the meanings given by 
archaeologists to such words as “ culture ” and refers 
to caves, houses, settlements and burial sites as mere 
types of archaeological site. Childe assumes an 


‘enthusiasm already fired. His book is thus perhaps 


largely a reflection only of his own approach to 
archaeology. He is a brilliant synthetist of vast 
learning—the requirements of his chair being that 
he teach the prehistoric archaeology of Europe, 
which he interprets as covering everything prior to 
the Romans “ from the Volga to the Shannon”; 
his references are mainly to this field and period. 

One does not look upon him as an excavator and 
so is not surprised to find no mention in his biblio- 
graphies of the work of his colleagues, Kathleen 
Kenyon? or Sir Mortimer Wheeler.* Nor does one 
find any reference to dating methods or to the many 
sciences with which archaeology has of late come into ° 
touch. There is indeed a short chapter on the 
recognition of visible ““monuments” in the field, 
but there is no stress on the need for an archaeo- 
logist to work, wet and muddy, im the field. Another 
brief chapter deals with elementary technology—of 
flint and stone-work, metal-work, pottery and glass- 
making—but it concerns itself more with terms than 
with the necessity of practical familiarity with actual 
materials to a full understanding of techniques. 

The last few pages of the book contain notes on 
possible interpretations and mental reconstructions 
of such perished material as the wooden hafts on 
stone axe-heads. The few line sketches scattered 
through the volume are uninspired and, while prob- 
ably adequate, hardly warrant a special “list of 
illustrations.” 

This book, then, is not one to consider as 4 
Christmas present for a youthful beginner: it in- 
cludes no romance or wonder. What it is is a work 
for the serious and serious-minded student, who 
should read, consider and re-read it as the work of 
a man who seeks an overall picture rather than 
exciting individual cases. Indeed, as the dust-jacket 
explains, the book is one of a “ Man and Society” 
series designed to meet the need of new books for 
University extra-mural and other such adult educa- 
tion purposes. For such readers it will serve as an 
admirable index of terms and conceptions. 


EDWARD PYDDOKE. 


1 Piecing Together the Past. 
2 Beginning in Archaeology. 
8 Archaeology from the Earth. 


* Dating the Past by F. E. Zeuner and Field Archaeology by 
O. G. S. Crawford. 





